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ABSTRACT 

This, the second of three annual reports by the Ontario 
Institute ■ for Studies in Education (OISE), continues to track central policy 
and developments in the implementation of the British National Literacy and 
Numeracy Strategies (NLS and NNS) . The report considers value for money in 
their funding and on the perception and experience of the Strategies in 
schools. Six notable areas of the Strategies success have been identified: 

(1) Breadth of influence on teaching and learning; (2) Adaptation within a 
clear vision;, (3) Value for Money; (4) Institutionalisation of a national 
infrastructure; (5) Policy coherence; and (6) Balancing pressure and support. 
The proportion of students achieving the expected levels on Key Stage 2 
national assessments remains the most visible public indicator of the success 
of the Strategies, although considerable other relevant data is available and 
increasingly used. The question of sustainability has emerged throughout the 
evidence — how to embed the reforms so that improvement continues when NLS and 
NNS are no longer the center of the educational agenda. England is in a 
period of massive renewal of the teaching profession. The next phase of NLS 
and NNS reform is crucial because it involves first, deepening the teaching 
practices in classrooms and schools, second, ensuring that other areas of the 
curriculum are progressing apace and, third, attending to what are called the 
generic aspects of the broader structure of the profession. (Contains 63 
references.) (NKA) 
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Executive Summary 



C®irate1i 

T he National Literacy and Numeracy 
Strategies (NLS and NNS), integral to 
the British governments major reform of 
education, are aimed at improving classroom 
practice and pupil learning in literacy and 
mathematics in primary schools across 
England.The Strategies are comprehensive 
in design and execution, pulling together 
various policy strands to provide clear 
direction and support for change. They 
- represent a highly ambitious professional 
learning programme, involving virtually 
all primary schools over several years. 



The OISE/UT team acts as a critical friend 
to SEU and the national directorates for the 
Strategies, describing NLS and NNS from 
different perspectives, making connections 
with the international literature on large-scale 
reform and identifying issues for attention. 

As part of this process, the evaluation team 
tracks progress in the implementation of the 
Strategies at the national and local levels. 

We consider the consequences, intended 
and unintended, of decisions made in the 
implementation process and provide advice 
to DfES and the leaders of the Strategies. 

E'M'aDiiflafttoifo IFraffiniew®?^ 



The Standards and Effectiveness Unit (SEU) 
of the Department for Education and Skills 
(DfES) has commissioned a team of 
researchers from the Ontario Institute for 
Studies in Education of the University of 
Toronto (OISE/UT) to provide an external 
evaluation of the implementation of the 
Strategies. This evaluation, now in its third 
year, supplements and complements the 
internal evaluation of NLS and NNS being 
carried out by the Office for Standards in 
Education (OFSTED). 



Our external evaluation is guided by a 
framework for viewing large-scale reform 
developed during the first year of the 
evaluation. This framework higWights 
different aspects of large-scale reform efforts 
that appear to make a difference in altering 
school and classroom practice, both at the 
level of central policy levers and at the level 
of local challenges for implementation in 
schools and local authorities. 

In our first annual report, we concluded 
that, in comparison with initiatives in other 
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jurisdictions, NLS and NNS were 
comprehensive and fully developed large- 
scale reform efforts. Each of the major factors 
that evidence suggests are important at the 
national policy level was being addressed, 
although with varying degrees of success. 

We also concluded that teachers were 
generally using the lesson and timing features 
of the Strategies, but would probably need 
further professional development and 
increasingly supportive work situations in 
order to develop the substantial new skills 
and knowledge necessary for long term 
sustainability of the Strategies. We concluded 
our report by summarising the successes to 
date and identifying the challenges we saw 
for the next phase of reform. 

^Reflections After Year Two 
of the Evaluation (2000) 

In the second year of the evaluation, we 
have continued to track central policy and 
implementation developments on the part 
of the DIES and the Strategies and have 
considered value for money in the funding 
of NLS and NNS. However, most of our 
data collection focused on the perception 
and experience of the Strategies in schools. 
We employed two methods — mailed surveys 
to two samples of 500 schools (one for 
literacy and one for numeracy) and case 
profiles being developed on the basis of 
site visits to 10 selected schools. These 
schools vary in size, location and type of 
community, as well as pupil performance 
on Key Stage 2 assessments. 

After another year of implementation, 
we observed some notable successes of the 
Strategies. We also observed, paradoxically, 
how further challenges are now often 
embedded in success. We recognise that 
the gains to date have been impressive, but 
there is still some distance to go if deep. 



lasting reform is the criterion. As critical 
friends, we raise questions and dilemmas 
with respect to the next phase of reform. 

Successes 

, NLS and NNS are having an impressive 
degree of success, especially given the 
magnitude of the intended change. We 
have identified six notable areas of success. 

BREADTH OF INFIXJENCE ON 
TEACHING AND LEARNING 

The Strategies have influenced virtually all 
schools in England, moving literacy and 
numeracy to top priority in classrooms across 
the country. Observance of the Strategies and 
dedication of time to literacy and numeracy 
seems well established, with most teachers 
using the format and timing of the literacy 
hour and the three-part daily mathematics 
lesson, although often somewhat modified. 
The general perception is that it is probable 
that the 2002 targets will be met. Both 
teachers and headteachers believe that the 
Strategies are influencing pupil learning, 
although not to the extent that increases in 
test scores would suggest. 

A D A PTATION WITH! N 
A CLEAR VISION 

One of the most striking features of the 
implementation of NLS and NNS is the way 
in which the Strategy leaders have modified 
elements of the Strategies (or messages about 
these elements) to respond to inforriTation 
about progress and challenges, while 
maintaining coherence within the Strategies 
and with other policies. The overall vision set 
out through the Frameworks has remained 
constant, but specific priorities and emphases 
have shifted somewhat in response to data 
about pupil strengths and weaknesses and to 
feedback from schools and LEAs. 
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VALUE FOR. MONEY 

Our cautious conclusion to this point is that 
the Strategies have provided good value for 
money. A relatively small additional central 
expenditure (in the region of 5% of the 
overall cost of primary schooling) has levered 
significant shifts in the use of ongoing 
resources, including teacher time and 
attention in schools. 

INSTITUTIONALISATLON OF A 
NATION AI. INFRASTRUCTUKE 

Through the National Literacy and 
Numeracy Centre, the Strategies provide 
leadership in development and training 
throughout the country. Although there 
have been changes in leadership, increases 
in the number of Regional Directors and 
modifications to the nature of the work, the 
national infrastructure has been able to adjust 
and evolve as circumstances require. NLS 
and NNS now reach into LEAs, schools and 
teacher training institutions with expertise 
available to support teachers whether they 
are newly qualified or veterans. 

POLICY COHERENCE 

An increasingly high degree of coherence and 
alignment is evident at the policy level. The 
year was marked by evolution and extension 
of the Strategies, as well as by progress toward 
sustainability. The early momentum has 
continued as the Strategies have evolved, with 
a consistent vision that is now supported by 
more targeted objectives, messages developed 
in response to performance data and feedback 
from the field, ongoing development of new 
resources, and a continuation of training 
opportunities for more and more teachers. 
The work has been extended, particularly 
through providing early assistance to pupils 
who are falling behind, as well as the Key 
Stage 3 initiatives and stronger links to initial 



teacher training. Developments such as 
increased policy consistency and coherence, 
continued emphasis on capacity building and 
attention to the broader context of schooling 
will contribute to sustainability, although the 
question of whether and how changes are 
sustained of course cannot be answered for 
some years. Similarly, policies and initiatives 
that appear higldy coherent from a central 
government perspective may still appear 
fragmented and disconnected when 
viewed from the classroom. 

BALANCING PRESSURE 
AND SUPPORT 

NLS and NNS have incorporated both 
pressure and support into the policies and 
procedures to foster reform. Accountability 
has remained a strong focus, concentrated 
through a revised National Curriculum, 
statements of standards, explicit expectations 
for achievement, monitoring of NLS and 
NNS in regular OFSTED inspections and 
the national assessments. Support, however, 
is also an integral part of the Strategies. From 
the beginning, NLS and NNS have focused 
on teacher learning, with a commitment to 
providing high quality resources and intensive 
training and support to develop the capacity 
to deliver quality teaching in classrooms. 

Questions and Challenges 

A number of questions have emerged from 
our consideration of the evidence available 
to the end of 2000. Although we are drawing 
attention to these issues in relation to NLS 
and NNS, it is important to note that there 
is stiD much to be learned about large-scale 
reform. Because the literature about reform 
is largely based on changes of more limited 
scope and smaller scale, the examples of NLS 
and NNS are particularly valuable as sources 
of new knowledge. We look at the following 
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issues: changes in teaching,.unintended 
consequences or costs, sustainability, 
availability and use of data, and involvement 
of parents and community 

CHANGES INTEACEIING 

The Strategies provide basic tools for teachers 
in all primary schools for the teaching of 
literacy and mathematics. The challenge is 
to increase the number of teachers who are 
expert in using the Strategies as a foundation 
for making connections for each pupil that 
they teach. Such expertise entails modifying 
the teaching approach, based on knowledge 
of pupils’ understanding of the material and 
how pupils learn, and possessing a repertoire 
of teaching methods. Some careful testing and 
fine-tuning of literacy and numeracy practices 
in field settings may provide an ongoing 
source of insight about how to improve 
learning in literacy and mathematics. Such 
data need to be supplemented by independent 
research looking in more depth at the nature 
of teachers’ beliefs, understanding and skill, 
and by identifying examples of especially 
powerful teaching strategies that can serve 
as models for others. 

UNINTENDED COSTS AND 
CONSEQUENCES 

Targets and Indicators 

The proportion of pupils achieving the 
expected levels on Key Stage 2 national 
assessments remains the most visible public 
indicator of the success of the Strategies, 
although considerable other relevant data is 
available and increasingly used. The danger 
is that the high political profile for the 2002 
national targets may skew efforts in the 
direction of activities to increase one highly 
publicised score, possibly narrowing the 
curriculum that is taught (Fullan, 2001b). 
From the data available to us through our site 
visits, we see some evidence of this happening 



in schools; in many schools considerable time 
and energy are focused on test preparation 
particularly in Year 6. 

Other Curriculum Areas 

Another issue is the effect that the focus on 
raising literacy and mathematics attainment 
has on other subjects in the curriculum. 

DfES has done a gi-eat deal to facilitate the 
alignment of NLS and NNS with other 
subjects and for children with special needs. 
However, we heard concerns about the*^ 
focus on literacy and mathematics squeezing 
out other crucial components of school 
programmes and experience (e.g., foundation 
subjects, whole-school activities and field 
trips). We suggest that DfES might assess 
the effect that the focus on literacy and 
mathematics attainment has on other parts of 
the curriculum as well as on pupils’ learning 
with respect to higher order thinking. 

Manageability for LEAs and Schools 

While feelings of overload and stress are 
common and perhaps an inevitable side effect 
of many large-scale approaches to school 
reform, there is a tendency for reformers 
(as well as the general public) to minimise 
the problem, often because of the sense 
of urgency about the need for change. We 
argue that doing so, although understandable, 
is short sighted, because of the negative 
consequences of such overload for the daily 
performance of teachers, their willingness to 
remain in the profession and the attractiveness 
of teaching as a profession. What might help 
would be more time to plan for change, 
and to discuss and work with colleagues. 
Efforts made by the Strategy directorates to 
strengthen headteacher capacity for managing 
NLS and NNS should also help. We suggest 
that the problem be tackled both from the 
top, through policy means, and from the 
bottom, through strengthening the capacity 
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of schools to deal effectively with external 
pressures and initiatives. Whatever the 
response, helping schools deal with overload, 
pressure and undue stress should be a higher 
priority than it is now. 

SUSTAlNAIflLlT 

The question of sustainability has emerged 
throughout our evidence — how to embed the 
reforms so that improvement continues when 
NLS and NNS are no longer the centre of 
the educational agenda. The issue is how the 
Strategies need to adapt to support reforms 
over time, rather than get them in place. We 
suggest two issues for attention - the balance 
between central direction and local (i.e., LEA 
and school) initiative and the role of the larger 
“infrastructure” of the teaching profession. 

Balancing Central Direction and 
Local Initiatiue 

The Literacy and Numeracy Strategies were 
centrally conceived and directed, and our 
data suggest that schools have generally been 
inclined to acquiesce to, and approve of, such 
direction. Such compliance bodes well for 
implementing the Strategies now and in the 
near future, but will the government retain 
the energy and resources needed several years 
from now to continually update materials, 
improve on prescribed practices and train new 
teachers? This seems an unlikely long-term 
direction and one that might paradoxically 
result in a culture of dependence at the 
local level that could reduce the sense of 
professional autonomy, spirit of enterprise 
and responsibility for continuously seeking 
ways of improving professional practice. 

DfESs success at putting the Strategies front 
and centre has, for the past few years, reduced 
the space for local initiative. Recently, though, 
there have been some moves to give LEAs 
and schools more autonomy in how they 
utilise Standards Fund money The next stage 



of the reform may well be to strengthen 
efforts already underway and encouraged by 
D£ES and the Strategies to build professional 
community both within and across schools. 

We are nof suggesting that the government 
bow out of its central role with the Strategies. 
This is not an either-or situation; both central 
direction and local initiative are necessary.The 
challenge is to find a dynamic balance that 
recognises that LEAs, schools, headteachers 
and teachers are at different points and have 
different needs. 

The Teaching Profession 

Ultimately, any changes that occur in 
schools happen because of the motivation 
and. capacity of individual teachers teaching 
children in classrooms. It is important for 
educational systems to attract and develop 
eager, energetic, knowledgeable and skilful 
teachers. It is crucial to continue to develop 
and strengthen the generic infrastructure 
- policies related to the basic quality of 
the profession as distinct from specific 
infrastaicture that pertains to literacy 
and numeracy. Strengthening the profession 
likely requires changes in initial teacher 
education, induction, teacher compensation 
and performance appraisal, as well as 
leadership development and support, all 
areas that D£ES is currently examining. 
Whatever specific initiatives the government 
takes on such matters, we believe it is in the 
long terms interests of quality education 
to maintain the traditionally high levels of 
commitment that teachers have had to their 
pupils and to the profession. A crucial source 
of such commitment is a strong sense of 
discretion and autonomy in responding 
to the unpredictable challenges found 
in classrooms. 
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AVAILABILITY AND USE OF DATA 

As a result of the policy direction in the last 
fifteen years, England is data-rich and more 
recently, DEES has been clear that decisions 
about policy and practice should be evidence- 
based. The reports that are produced by 
various government agencies (DEES, 

OFSTED, QCA,etc.) provide schools and 
LEAs with the much of the evidence needed 
for reasoned decisions. Local use of data for 
routine planning can also enhance decisions 
and increase efficiency. NLS and NNS have 
specifically begun emphasising ways in which 
headteachers and teachers can collect the kind 
of data that has meaning for them and the 
decisions that they are making (e.g., 
curriculum targets, monitoring lessons) .Taken 
together, these multiple sources and uses of 
data have the potential to steer decisions and 
suggest adaptations or alterations. 

However, data in the hands of naive users 
can be misleading and result in poor 
decisions. It may be time to concentrate 
additional efforts on training programs or 
services to assist local advisers, headteachers 
and, particularly, teachers in collecting, 
interpreting and using data. Standards are 
raised when teachers use formative assessment 
of pupils’ progress as part of their planning 
and teaching cycle, as is already happening 
in many primary classrooms. However, we 
believe that substantial benefits would result 
from strengthening training in formative 
assessment and providing teachers with 
resources and examples to guide 
their practice. 

PARENTS, FAMILIES AND 
THE PUBLIC 

The government is well aware of the impact 
of parents on children’s learning and the 
importance of involving parents in any reform 
efforts. The national campaigns (National Year 



of Reading, Maths Year 2000, and so on) 
have proceeded somewhat outside the school 
arena. Indications £*om our survey data and 
from school interviews suggest that increasing 
parent engagement is not the first priority; a 
situation that makes sense given the more 
urgent and immediate focus on improving 
teaching and other school inputs. At the same 
time, our site visits revealed that all schools are 
working hard to inform and engage parents, 
but are meeting with varied levels of success. 

At this point, we see that the 
literacy/numeracy focus is appropriately 
placed on what schools can do to improve 
pupil learning. However, once the Strategies 
are well embedded at the school level, with 
teachers both confident and competent in 
their use, the next phase of the Literacy 
and Numeracy Strategies could involve 
allocating more resources to strengthen 
parents’ contributions to children’s learning 
in literacy and mathematics. Such an effort 
might focus particularly on pupils and schools 
where the family resources are least available. 

Conclusion 

The National Literacy and Numeracy 
Strategies have made significant changes in 
primary education in England in a remarkably 
short period of time. The change is pervasive 
and has moved literacy and numeracy to the 
top of the teaching agenda. We believe that 
continued change will require consistent 
pressure and support for the foreseeable 
future. We have raised a number of issues for 
discussion about how to secure the long-term 
effectiveness of the Strategies. These include: 
the depth of change in teaching practice, the 
unintended consequences of the focus on 
targets and indicators, the effect on other areas 
of the school curriculum, the sustainability of 
the Strategies, the availability and use of data 
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and the need to more fully engage parents 
and families in children s learning. 

England is in a period of massive renewal of 
the teaching profession. Unlike many large- 
scale reform initiatives the Strategies have had 
substantial early success. The next phase of 
NLS and NNS reform is crucial because it 
involves first, deepening the teaching practices 
in classrooms and schools, second, ensuring 
that other areas of the curriculum are 
progressing apace and, third, attending to 
what we called the generic aspects of the 
broader structure of the profession. Much 
has been accomplished and should be 
celebrated. At the same time, a careful look 
at the progress of the Strategies reveals 
how much more needs to be done to address 
the reform agenda more comprehensively. 
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Chapter 1 : 

Introduction and Framework 



T he National Literacy Strategy (NLS) 
and the National Numeracy Strategy 
(NNS) are comprehensive government- 
initiated reform efforts, aimed at changing 
teaching practice and thus improving pupil 
performance in all the nearly 20,000 primary 
schools in England. The Strategies, among the 
most ambitious large-scale educational reform 
initiatives in the world, are comprehensive 
in planning and execution, pulling together 
various policy strands to provide clear 
direction and support for change. NLS 
and NNS also incorporate extensive 
professional development programmes, 
involving an increasingly large proportion 
of the 190,000 primary teachers and 
continuing over several years. 

To supplement and complement the internal 
evaluation of NLS and NNS carried out 
by the Office for Standards in Education 
(OFSTED),the Standards and Effectiveness 
Unit (SEU) of the Department for Education 
and Skills (DfES) commissioned an external 
evaluation. SEU retained a team of researchers 
from the Ontario Institute for Studies in 
Education of the University ofToronto 
(OISE/UT) to provide this outside view of 
the implementation of NLS and NNS. 



The OISE/UT external evaluation team acts 
as a critical friend (Costa & Kallick, 1995; 
McBeath, 1998) to DfES and other key 
partners by describing NLS and NNS from 
different perspectives, drawing connections 
between the international research literature 
on large-scale reform and the Strategies and 
identifying issues for attention. Throughout 
the implementation of NLS and NNS, DfES 
and the Strategy leaders have made use of 
information from a variety of sources. In 
contributing to this process, the OISE/UT 
team is assessing the consequences (intended 
and unintended) of implementation decisions 
throughout the evolution of the Strategies 
and providing ongoing advice to those 
responsible for leading the Strategies forward. 
Playing this critical friend role over a period 
of four years from November 1998, we are 
examining evidence (collected by others as 
well as ourselves) to track process and progress 
in the implementation of NLS and NNS at 
the national. Local Education Authority 
(LEA), school and classroom levels. 

Although impact on pupil learning is an 
inevitable part of our study of the Strategies, 
the OISE/UT evaluation is not addressing 
this dimension in a systematic or focused 
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way. Evaluation of teaching and change 
in pupil attainment are the focus of the 
HMI/OFSTED evaluation in two samples 
of schools, one for Literacy and the other for 
Numeracy. We draw on the HMI work and 
the work of other researchers in considering 
the implementation of the Strategies as major 
efforts at large-scale educational reform. 

Framework for the OISE/UT 

Evaluation 

The OISE/UT team developed a framework 
for thinking about NLS and NNS by drawing 
on two reviews of pertinent international 
literature, each adopting a different lens. 

Fullan (2000) described the international ^ 
context for the Literacy and Numeracy 
Strategies by looking at the return of large- 
scale reform as a major force in the past 
decade, identifying features of those reforms 
that appear to be making a difference. A 



second review, done by Leithwood,Jantzi and 
Mascall (2000a), examined both the macro 
level (policy levers) and the micro level (local 
challenges) of reform. At the micro level, the 
review looked at conditions for 
implementation that are related to altered 
practices in schools and classrooms. The two 
papers provide different lenses for examining 
large-scale reform, recognising the importance 
of both central mandates and local action. The 
framework highlights different aspects of the 
Strategies, with not much of importance left 
in the shadows. Throughout the course of the 
evaluation, this framework will be reviewed 
and refined to reflect our learning from NLS 
and NNS. 

Figure 1 provides a graphic representation of 
our framework for viewing the Strategies, 
showing (on the left) policy levers at the 
national level and (in the middle) conditions 
for implementation in LEAs and schools. 



Figure 1.1 
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Together the policies and the local conditions 
influence practices and changes in pupil 
outcomes. The framework was developed 
by mapping backwards from what NLS 
and NNS aim to accomplish, namely 
improvem ents in pupils^ literacy and nnni 
We assume that, for such improvements to 
occur, pupils must directly experience more 
powerful teaching and learning. Changes in 
pupils’ levels of literacy and numeracy are thus 
dependent on altered particularly 

on the part of teachers, but also headteachers, 
LEA advisers and consultants and, at least 
potentially, parents. At the central or national 
level, the Strategies are po /icy /ere creating 
the conditions for implementation within 
which altered practices will occur. All of this 
activity is occurring within a unique cultural, 
political, economic and educational context 

Viewed through the first lens of NLS and 
NNS as major national policy levers for 
large-scale reform, the framework draws 
attention to the content and structure ofithe 
initiative. Comprehensive reform initiatives 
need to include; 

• A vision and goals for the reform and 
for the education of pupils; 

• Standards forjudging the performance 
of pupils and others; 

• Curriculum frameworks and other 
teaching resources to assist in meeting 
the standards; 

• A focus on teaching and learning 
(including teacher learning); 

• Coherent aligned policies to support 
the initiative; 



• Accountability and incentives linked 
to performance; and 

• Sufficient funding and workable 
■governance structures. 

racy 

The second lens on NLS and NNS 
focuses directly on schools and LEAs and 
on variations in the success of efforts to 
improve teaching and learning. The literature 
suggests that such variations can be explained, 
broadly, in terms of the influence that reform 
efforts have on educators’ motivation, capacity 
and situation. Motivation refers to the 
willingness to put effort into implementing 
the Strategies, while capacity refers to 
pre-existing or newly developed skills and 
understandings that individuals bring to their 
work with NLS and NNS. Situation refers to 
the extent to which the organisational 
context in the school (and LEA) fosters 
appropriate changes in practice, what 
could be seen as “organisational capacity.” 

The complete framework suggests that to 
be successful, centralised actions need to build 
and sustain a comprehensive infrastructure 
that supports change in classroom and school 
practice, by motivating educators, building 
their capacity to implement the reforms and 
fostering the development of school cultures 
‘ that will sustain improved practices.This 
framework provides a guide for our data- 
collection and our thinking about how 
the Strategies have been conceived as policy 
levers and how they are received, understood 
and experienced in the field. 

The OISE/UT evaluation is an investigation 
of the process of large-scale reform. Under what 
conditions will large-scale reform succeed? 
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Is it possible to create a central government 
initiative that (1) motivates educators to 
change their practice in line with the 
reform initiatives, (2) provides them with 
opportunities to acquire the necessary 
knowledge and skills and (3) builds contexts 
that sustain the motivation and capacity for 
change? What does it take to reform a large 
national education system? Can the important 
elements of large-scale reform be described 
for others who are undertaking or aspiring 
to the same ends? If large-scale reform is 
possible, how long does it take to 
institutionalise the practices? Finally, the 
most significant question is whether or not 
large-scale reforms can be sustained, and if so, 
what seem to be the necessary and sufficient 
conditions for sustainability? 

Foradicragjs froeOT OISE/OT 
Foc'sft EraDMsftooini [^eipoiirft 

In our first annual report, covering the period 
from November 1998 through December 
1999, we concluded that, viewed in relation 
to other efforts at large-scale reform across 
developed nations, NLS and NNS were 
among the most comprehensive and fully 
developed. Each of the dimensions emerging 
from the education reform literature had 
been attended to, although with varying 
degrees of emphasis and success. 

Saarjusiniairy ©IF WLS WWS as IPollky 
ileifQirs (iFiroim OISS/UT (Fkst!: 

The NLS and NNS frameworks, together 
the recently revised National Curriculum, gave 
a clear visionof the reform and of desired pupil 
learning. High quality support materials gave 
concrete images of the Strategies in action, it 



was still unclear v^hether this vision was 
permeating the world of teachers and 
headteachers, 

The National Curriculum, NLS and NNS 
Frameworks, National Assessments at the end 
of Key Stage 1 and 2 and guidance documents 
from QCA and others provided explicit 
performance standards for pupils and schools. 

It was too early in our investigation to say 
anything about the extent to which the 
standards were being considered or applied in 
schools. 

The NLS and NNS curriculum frame woiks were 
supported by high quality teaching materials 
and resources and professionally produced 
packs of materials that provided both structure 
and content for training and for subsequent 
implementation. The challenge we identified 
for DfES was to maintain the flow of quality 
resources to meet emerging needs in schools. 

A focus on changing teaching practices linked 
to pupil learningv^as the key feature of NLS 
and NNS, with substantia! commitments to 
supporting and building capacity in teachers 
and schools. Both Strategies emphasised high 
quality teaching. Training sessions were 
intended to assist teachers to implementthe 
Strategies. Initial findings pointed to changes 
occurring in classrooms, although the evidence 
at that time was limited and anecdotal. 
Systematic and detailed planning on the part 
of an increasingly centralised system had 
resulted in a good fit between other 
government policies, priorities and guidelines 
of related agencies and the Literacy and 
Numeracy Strategies. Such alignment meant 
that there v/as a degree of policy coherence (at 
least in theory) that is unusual in large-scale 
reform efforts. The question at the end of 1 999 
was - to what extent was such coherence 
actually experienced by LEAs and schools 
implementing the Strategies? 
Accountabilityv^as achieved within NLS and 
NNS through numerical targets for the annual 
National Assessments for pupils at the end of 
Key Stage 2 (age 11 ). Performance data were 



' For a more detailed description see the ftrst animal report, entitled Watching and Learning: OISE/UT Evaluation of the National Literacy 
and Numeracy Strategies, aiwlable on the DJES Standards Site (ltttp://minustandaids.dfes.i^ouuk /literacy /publications/). 
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used to monitor progress, with additional 
resources concentrated where most neededo 
raise standards. We raised the problems 
associated with a single performance indicator 
and the possibility of poor decisions 
arising from misunderstanding and misuse of 
data. 

The Strategies have been more generously 
fundedxhan most comparable efforts at large 
scale reform in other countries, although 
inevitably that funding may seem thin when 
spread over close to 20.000 scfiools. The 
governance of NLS and NNS reflected a 
combination of existing and new structures, 
with both national and local bodies carrying 
part of the responsibility for implementation. 
The practicality of this arrangement was still 
uncertain. 

We concluded, at the end of the first year 
of our evaluation, that NLS and NNS were 
characterised by notable strengths in areas 
such as leadership, policy alignment, pressure 
and support, communication, resources, and 
responsiveness. At the same time, we identified 
a number of challenges for the next stage of 
policy intervention. 

OnaiSefiDges WHS md WWS m PoSky 
(Levers ffroim OISE/UIT Fiirst 
IReportJ 

Changing practice is hard work, intellectually 
and emotionally. To avoid teacher burnout, 
leaders will need to recognise and reinforce 
reform accomplishments and avoid over- 
burdening schools with further demands for 
change. 

Motivation is important, but it is not enough: 
Sustaining improvements in pupil performance 
requires that teachers and headteachers have 
continued opportunities to develop knowledge, 
understanding and skill. 

New teachers ore a long-term investment: 
With attention to initial teacher training (ITT) 
and to newly qualified teachers (NQTs). new 
teachers will repay efforts to build their 



competence and confidence in teaching 
literacy and mathematics. 

Assessment literacy is necessary for wise 
c/ec/s/ons; Educators and the public need to 
understand the possibilities and limitations of 
data on pupil performance and other 
outcomes. 

Professional learning communities have the 
power to sustain change :leachets and other 
educators need to feel a sense of ownership 
and of collective responsibility for continuing 
and enhancing NLS and NNS. 

Dissenting voices contribute to clear thinking: 
SEU and NLS and NNS leadership must avoid 
false certainty and remain open to dissenting 
voices, while protecting the core principles of 
the Strategies. 

In the first report, we suggested that the initial 
gains in the 1999 national tests were likely 
due largely to higher motivation on the part 
of teachers and others at the local level. The 
clear direction and support, including the 
NLS and NNS materials and widespread 
communication, together with awareness of 
the national Key Stage 2 tests, led teachers to 
spend more time and focus more intensively 
on teaching literacy and mathematics. 
Although schools generally used the lesson 
and timing guidelines of the Strategies, we 
concluded that teachers were likely using 
their existing capacities more fully, rather than 
having developed substantial new skills and 
knowledge. We observed that future increases 
in pupil learning would require further 
increases in professional capacity (both 
individual and organisational), along with 
continued development of supportive work 
situations. 
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Focus of the External 
Evaluation in 2000 

The framework presented in our first report 
continues to guide the work of the OISE/UT 
team. In the first year our emphasis was on 
understanding the Strategies at the central 
level. In the second year (the calendar year 
2000), we expanded our view to include 
three components: 

• NLS and NNS as policy levers 
(the view from the centre); 

• value for money; and 

• NLS and NNS as local challenges 
(the view from the schools). 

THE STR.ATEG1ES AS 
POLICY LEVERS 

Although the emphasis during our second 
year was on the local challenges associated 
with the Strategies, we have continued 
tracking central policy and programme 
developments (on the part of both DIES 
and the Strategy directorate") to update 
the picture of the Strategies as policy levers. 
Data collection included attending as many 
meetings, conferences and training sessions as 
possible as well as interviewing people with 
various perspectives on the Strategies and 
keeping up with relevant documents, 
materials and publications. Chapter 2 
provides an update on such developments 
at the national policy level during 2000.. 

VALUE FOR MONEY 

We have also undertaken an examination 
of whether the Strategies are providing value 
for money. Data gathering for this component 



of the study involved analysis of relevant 
documents, data from our survey, and 
interviews with staff in DfES, other 
central agencies, LEAs and schools. Last year, 
as part of the development of a theoretical 
framework for the value for money analysis, 
we produced a literature review in the area 
of cost effectiveness and value for money 
in education. Chapter 3 presents the results 
of the value for money enquiry. 

THE VIEW FILOMTHE SCHOOLS: 
SURVEYS AND SITE VISITS 

Most of our data collection during this 
second year of our study focused on what 
we term “the view from the schools.” How 
schools see centrally generated initiatives may 
be quite different from how those initiatives 
are seen by policymakers and centrally 
placed leaders. Through two methods 
surveys and site visits ”• we gathered data on 
the perceptions and experience of NLS and 
NNS in schools (and some LEAs). Using our 
framework, we looked at the motivation and 
capacity of teachers and headteachers to 
implement the Strategies and the extent to 
which their work contexts supported their 
efforts. As we have become more familiar 
with the view from the schools, we have 
explored the relationship between local 
perceptions of the Strategies and the central 
intent, particularly where the two differ 
from each other. 

Chapters 4 and 5 summarise what we 
found concerning the view from the schools. 
Chapter 4 using data from a survey of schools 
and Chapter 5 using data from repeated 
site visits to a group of 10 diverse schools 
across England. 



* Throughout the rej)orl, we use the term (Urectorale" to refer to the National Directors of NLS and NNS and the Literacy ond Numeracy 

Regional Directors, supported by the National Centre for Literacy and Numeracy at CfBT in Reading). 
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DATA GATHERING 

(Data gaH;Ei}e(rlirog dicJirmg 2000 

Notional/regional: (NLS and NNS os policy 
levers, value for money) 
o Attended meetings of Literacy and 
Numeracy Regional Directors, Policy 
Program Group, Implementation Group, 
and Literacy Numeracy Strategy Group, as 
well as regular meetings with various DfES 
staff; 

o Observed NLS and NNS regional 

briefing/training sessions for LEA literacy 
consultants and LEA numeracy consultants; 

Attended NLS headteacher conferences; 
o Participated in DfES/TTA ITT conference; 
o Monitored documents related to all aspects 
of Strategies; 

o Interviewed DfES and CfBT staff and NLS 
and NNS leaders (including several 
Regional Directors); 

o Conducted interviews (individual and 
group) with people from a range of 
educational groups asv^eW as organisations 
with an interest in various aspects of the 
Strategies/ 

Locail: Sclh)©ots md HEAs ([itlhie 
ttihe sdnioollsr value f©ir mogney]) 
o Mailed survey to two samples of 500 
schools, one for Literacy and the other for 
Numeracy (methodology and results in 
Chapter 4) 

o Visits to 10 selected schools (with various 
sizes, locations, pupil populations, levels of 
attainment) and their LEAs: 2 or 3 days in 
each school; team interviewed 
headteachers and teachers, observed 
literacy and mathematics lessons, and 
analysed documents. Interviewed literacy 
and numeracy managers and consultants 
from LEAs of selected schools, attended 
training sessions and staff meetings in 
those LEAs. (initial findings in Chapter 5) 



o Observations and interviews in 1 2 other 
schools (including special schools) and 
LEAs. Three of these were one-day visits to 
schools early in 2000, w^hiie the others were 
single visits as part of shadowing RDs or 
HMl, or attending meetings locally. 

Number of days gathering data on site in 
England during 2000: S2 days. 

(4 members ofthe OISE/UTteam) 

We interviewed approximately 200 persons, 
some individually and others in small groups. 
Some persons were interviewed once, while we 
talked with others several times. 

Throughout the tw'o years of our data 
gathering, vve have found people very 
willing to speak with us and share their goals 
and experiences. In all our data collection, 
we guarantee confidentiality. Because we are 
outside the system and not involved in any 
judgements about schools or individuals, 
we may hear different reports than might 
be given to DfES, HMI/OFSTED, 

Regional Directors, or even LEA 
advisers or consultants. 

In addition to these data gathering initiatives, 
we also began in 2000 the process of 
disseminating our early findings beyond 
the initial audience of the DfES-organised 
Literacy Numeracy Strategy Group. Members 
of the OISE/UT team gave presentations to 
a joint DfES/TTA ITT conference, the 
International Reading Association in New 
Zealand (with NLS presenters), BEPJ\ in 
Cardiff, and ICSEI in Toronto. In all these 
venues, the questions and participation of 
the audience contributed to our thinking 
about the Strategies, our study and issues 
related to large-scale reform. 



Oiw fite first lufo years of the sludy, ihe OISE/UT team iiticn’ieufcd spokespersons front teacher unions; hii^hcr education institutions (about both 
research and teacher training; HMI/OFSTED; associations such as the Lilcmcy Trust, the Basic Skills Agency, the Teacher Training Agciuy, and the 
British Dyslexia Association; subject associations; LEA management and professional staff; and independent consultants inoolifed udth education 
and /or with iwious aspects of the Strategies. 
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We continue to find that the large-scale 
reform framework provides a useful 
perspective on the Strategies and their impact 
on primary schools in England, although the 
framework also prompts us to consider the 
linkages and relationships in more complex 
ways. The remainder of this report portrays 
the results of the second year of our enquiry - 
the view from the centre, an estimate of value 
for money and the view from the schools. We 
conclude, in Chapter 6, with a summary of a 
number of notable successes of the Strategies 
to date, as well as discussion of several issues 
and dilemmas emerging from our enquiry. 
The picture we present is inevitably more 
complicated and less clear-cut than the 
picture presented in our first report. At 
that time we were focused primarily on the 
Strategies as central policy levers, whereas 
we are now pulling together and attempting 
to integrate information from a range of quite 
different perspectives, from people who have 
various roles, differential access to information 
and different kinds of experience. Inevitably 
the context and frame of reference of the 
viewer will shape perceptions and levels of 
understanding of central policy initiatives. 
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Highlights 

Judged as a large-scale reform effort, using 

the international knowledge base about such 

initiatives, NLS and NNS generally come off 

well - with some cautions and questions. 

Some High Points in 2000 

• Continued momentum (another increase 
in Key Stage 2 results, funding extended 
through 2004, greater coherence, 
extension into ITT, extension to Key 
Stage 3, expansion of support - 
Regional Directors, training etc). 

• Key priorities identified to guide work 
in 2000-2001. 

• Stronger support for headteachers to 
improve leadership and management 
at school level 

• Greater attention to appropriate 
differentiation for pupils. 

Cautions and Issues 

• Funding, training and support, although 
generous, is stretched thin when covering 
close to 20,000 schools. 

• Continual vigilance to balancing 
central direction and local initiative 
for sustainability. 



• Reliance on one public measure of 
success (percentage of 11 year olds 
scoring Level 4 in Key Stage 2), 
although useful as political target, 
has potential difficulties. 

• Possibility of 'Initiative overload." 

• Expansion of Strategy directorate (more 
Regional Directors): efficiency, flexibility. 



WLS ainidl WWS as Polky Leweirs - 
TIhi® ¥oew fr©iin) 20®© 

I n this chapter, we update our picture of 
the Strategies as national policy initiatives. 
The reference points continue to be the 
dimensions identified through our reviews 
of the international literature on large-scale 
reform (as indicated in Chapter 1): 

• Vision and goals; 

• Standards forjudging success; 

• Curriculum frameworks and resources; 

• Focus on teaching and learning; 

• Coherent and well-aligned policies to 
support the goals; 

• Accountability and incentives; and 
• Funding and governance structures. 
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According to the D£ES Standards website 
(www.standards.dfes.gov.uk), the year 2000 
was “the year of irreversible progress” for 
literacy and numeracy — preparing to 
“reap the rewards of everyone’s efforts in 
2002 and beyond.” At the national level, 
the government continues to proclaim its 
commitment to education as a priority. 

In a speech to the OECD, Michael Barber 
indicated that the English government has 
put into place a framework for continuous 
improvement that centres on high challenge, 
high support, with NLS and NNS at its core, 
intent on narrowing the achievement gap and 
raising standards for all. He went on to say: 

Those respotisibb for reforming public 
education are in no position to deal 
with certciiuiies. What they can do is 
manage and transfer knowledge about 
what works tffectinely, inteivene in 
cases of under- performance, create the 
capacity for change and ensnre that it 
is flexible enough to learn constantly 
and implement iffectively. 

(Barber, 2000a) 

As this quote suggests, a good deal has 
happened in relation to NLS and NNS as 
national policy levers since the publication 
of the first annual report from the OISE/UT 
team. Rather than creating an extended list of 
initiatives, we use our framework to describe 
briefly how the Strategies have developed 
during 2000, with examples drawn from 
the rich array of activities and programmes 
evolving as the Strategies develop. We also 
identify several issues that emerge from 
our data gathering. 

The year 2000 saw continued NLS and 
NNS momentum, with clear priorities 
for immediate and longer-term emphasis, 
increased resources and assistance to schools 
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(support materials of various kinds, training, 
in-school support and observations of good 
practice) and changes in the way Standards 
Fund monies are accessed and used. The 
following section gives an update of the 
kinds of activities occurring at D£ES and 
the Strategy directorates. 

VISION AND GOALS 

J 

Although the vision for NLS and NNS 
remains stable, the goals are becoming even 
more ambitious and the approaches to change 
have become more focused. The targets for 
2002 — that 80% of children would reach 
Level 4 in English and 75% in mathematics — 
now seem likely to be within reach. DEES 
and Strategy leaders talk about what might 
be expected beyond 2002', with funding for 
the Strategies now guaranteed through 2004. 
Increasingly, Level 4 performance is framed as 
an entitlement for all children. A message to 
headteachers in NLS conferences held during 
the autumn of 2000 is “Level 4 matters for 
children — it is a passport not a token. It is 
the least we should expect for most children.” 
It appears that the targets for 2002 are part 
of what is viewed as a climb towards ever 
improving pupil outcomes. The messages 
about both Strategies are also becoming 
more elaborated and differentiated — moving 
beyond the necessary initial emphasis on 
getting daily lessons in place, with the 
suggested format and teaching approaches. 

In continuing to provide training and 
monitor progress, the Strategies have 
also spelled out the vision and goals in 
considerably more detail. DEES and the 
NLS and NNS directorates have responded 
to questions from people in the field by 
providing greater clarity about expectations 
for pupils with different needs and at different 
phases of development, and about the training 
and support that schools will need to achieve 
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these ends. This clarity has come in part 
from a revision to the National Curriculum, 
where there has been close co-ordination 
between the Strategy leaders and QCA, and 
from new guidance documents, resources 
and training packages. 

Both Strategies have laid out immediate and 
medium term priorities that are primarily 
concerned with building capacity in teachers 
and schools. In a September 2000 letter to 
LEAs, the Director of NNS outlined four 
priorities for LEAs for the 2000-2001 school 
year and went on to outline how each of 
these might be addressed. The priorities for 
mathematics are: 

• Improving the quality of teaching in the 
main part of the lesson and the plenary; 

• Strengthening teachers’ subject- knowledge 
of mathematics; 

• Promoting a strong message about the 
use of calculators inYears 5 and 6; and ■ 

• Establishing effective support for children 
who have fallen behind. 

For NLS, the top priorities are ensuring 
‘quality teaching’ in the literacy hour, with 
particular emphasis on the teaching of 
writing, and improving management of 
literacy in all schools, particularly through 
effective use of curriculum, year group and 
pupil targets. Although numerical targets 
are still important, schools are encouraged 
to attend more to curricular targets ~ 
identifying what specific groups of children 
need to learn next and how teachers can 
address these needs. 



STANDARDS 

As we noted in our first annual report, 
standards can be slippery concepts that have 
many different definitions. Standards have 
been incorporated into NLS and NNS in a 
number of different ways, beginning with the 
numerical targets, based on Key Stage 2 tests, 
set for 2002. As perceived by many schools, 
the aim of“raising standards” was, initially at 
least, almost equated with raising Key Stage 2 
test results. Because these test results are 
reported publicly in league tables, with high 
stakes for schools, there is some risk that the 
assessments might become more important 
than the learning they represent. In the 
United States, where “high stakes” testing has 
a long tradition, the consequences have been ■ 
identified and studied for decades (see 
McNeil, 2000). 

I'Vhen academic pivj^ras is Judged 
by a sinok indicator and when high 
stakes... are attached to that single 
indicator, the connnon effect is to 
narrow amiculurn and reduce 
instnictiori to “test prepping. “ 

('nionipw>n, 2001, pi 358) 

With NLS and NNS, however, compared to 
many reform situations, schools have much 
more information available about what the 
standards represent in practice. Schools also 
have a more diverse set of standards to 
consider. Although the proportion of pupils 
reaching Level 4 is still the public target, 

NLS and NNS messages include a broader 
range of indicators. Regional Directors, for 
instance, work with LEAs in careful analysis 
and consideration of LEA data, including 
results on the Key Stage 1 assessments, the 
progress of pupils between Key Stage 1 and 2 
and the performance ofEAL pupils. Guidance 
from QCA, based on analysis of annual test 
results, has led to greater clarity about what 
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is required for pupils to reach various levels 
in both English and mathematics. Regional 
Directors have reinforced these messages 
through training sessions and further 
production and dissemination of resource 
materials. With the support of NLS and 
NNS, LEA advisers and consultants encourage 
headteachers and teachers to “go beyond the 
numbers” to develop curricular targets 
gaining a secure understanding of what Level 
4 or 5 work “looks like” and determining 
what should be done to move specific groups 
of children forward. Increasingly, schools are 
translating these descriptions of performance 
levels into child^friendly language, to give 
children a concrete understanding of how 
to assess their own work and of what they 
should be trying to achieve next. This 
has been done for all Year groups, so even 
Year 1 and 2 children can be aware of 
their own learning objectives. 

Various reports that go far beyond the 
percentages of pupils reaching Level 4 have 
been produced and distributed to schools by 
DfES, OFSTED and QCA. These reports 
include more data about performance (both 
local information and national trends) and 
provide schools with additional information 
that allows them to interpret their results in 
a variety of ways. For instance, schools and 
LEAs are encouraged to look at the whole 
distribution of scores to confirm that all 
pupils are progressing, not Just those who 
might be the particular focus of attempts to 
reach the Key Stage 2 targets. At the same 
time, the Key Stage 2 national targets for 
2002 remain the most visible test of success 
for the Literacy and Numeracy Strategies, 
at the national and the local level. The 
well-publicised targets, framed in terms of 
the percentage of children reaching Level 4, 
along with the high political profile of these 



targets, have made performance on the 
assessments a high stakes issue. 

A cmcial question in standards-based reform 
like the Strategies is whether schools are 
prepared to trust that following the reforms 
and utilising available knowledge, direction 
and support will lead to the desired increases 
in test results. The leaders of NLS and NNS 
continually reinforce the message that the 
Strategies and the management approaches 
that surround them will indeed produce 
such outcomes. NLS and NNS, for instance, 
through an emphasis on Key Stage 1 (e.g., 
phonics and early intervention programmes), 
stress the importance of good teaching in 
the early years of formal schooling. Our 
investigation of how targets and data from the 
national assessments and from other sources 
are received and used in schools and LEAs 
will give some indication of the extent to 
which schools are acting in accordance 
with this message. 

CURRICULUM FIC^MEWORKS 
AND OTHER TEACHING 
ILESOURCES 

The provision of curriculum and pedagogical 
resources for teachers has been a vital 
component of both Strategies from the 
beginning.This activity did not stop after 
the first flurry of production and distribution. 
During 2000, both Strategies, through 
the National Centre for Literacy and 
Numeracy, released a wide range of 
additional materials, mostly intended for 
teachers and headteachers. Such programmes 
and modules, their development often 
influenced by feedback from the field, are 
intended to support identified priorities 
(such as children’s writing) or provide 
additional support in dealing with particular 
groups of pupils (such as those with special 
educational needs or the particularly able). 
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Both NLS and NNS have now produced 
much-needed lists or catalogues of available 
support materials, to help schools find the 
resources they need. 

A sample of the rich array of materials and 
modules introduced during 2000 includes 
(among many others): 

• Modules designed to strengthen the 
provision for particular groups — able 
pupils, pupils with English as an additional 
language, and pupils with special 
educational needs. 

• Modules for headteachers on the 
management of literacy. 

• The Grammar for Writing package 
(book, video and CD), envisioned as a 
lev'er for improving writing, by giving 
children more choices as they write. 

• The Springboard 5 mathematics 
programme (lesson plans, video), to 
assist children who would otherwise 
reach Level 3 rather than Level 4 

(to be followed by similar programmes 
for Years 3 and 4). 

• Other new materials, such as a 
training pack, available to all schools 
on request, “Using ICT to support 
primary mathemkics” and leaflets 
to support literacy and numeracy 

in ITeception classes. 

More materials are being developed and 
will be available during 2001. The Numeracy 
Strategy, for instance, in response to requests 
for more assistance with assessment, is 
developing guidance for schools to support 
the use of“assess and review time.” More 
NNS material related to special educational 



needs will include a binder of guidance 
for consultants, a SENCO training package 
to help support children in the daily 
mathematics lesson and a “P-scale 
supplement” of examples for pupils who 
are significantly below age-related 
expectations. Examples of NLS work 
include a focus on “developing early 
writing” (with guidance and training) 
and the national implementation of the 
Early Literacy Support initiative. 

Both NLS and NNS improved their websites 
(located on the DfES Standards site) during 
2000, re-organising and adding links to more 
information. With both Strategies, teachers 
and other educators are encouraged to use the 
web for their own professional development, 
keeping up with recent developments and 
downloading material. 

FOCUS ON TEACHING 
AND LEARNING 

The core of the Strategies has always been 
the focus on the teaching of literacy and 
mathematics in schools — through the 
frameworks, curriculum materials, training 
and support for teachers. During 2000, 
both materials and training associated with 
the Strategies became more purposeful and 
differentiated, often in response to feedback 
from schools and LEAs.With explicit 
attention to the diversity of pupils in 
schools, training and support has been 
-extended to include not only practices for 
use in most classrooms and under ^pical 
conditions, but also adaptations for specific 
situations or particular groups of children. 
NLS and NNS training has been extended 
and customised for a range of groups, with 
updated programmes developed for LEA 
consultants, headteachers and newly qualified 
teachers, to support the Strategies now and 
in the future. 
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Differentiation of Teaching 

An almost inevitable tension is embedded in 
the Strategies, a tension between seeing NLS 
and NNS as an entitlement for all children 
and acknowledging the varied learning needs 
of different groups of children. NLS and NNS 
have been developed with the assumption that 
all children should participate in the literacy 
hour and the daily mathematics lesson, while 
acknowledging that some children will 
require differentiated support and assigned 
learning tasks. The Strategies have addressed 
the challenge through a variety of approaches 
during 2000. 

SEN: Early in NLS, there was particular 
concern from the field about how children 
with Special Educational Needs were faring 
with the Literacy Strategy. Although the 
literacy hour is seen as an entitlement for 
all children, including those with Special 
Educational Needs, in practice many schools 
found it difficult to ensure that SEN. children 
received the teaching they required. Fewer 
concerns were raised about the Numeracy 
Strategy, coming a year later. From the 
beginning NNS made specific reference 
to teaching SEN children, for instance 
including in initial training videos sequences 
from lessons in a special school. 

During 2000, both NLS and NNS have given 
considerable attention to the teaching of SEN 
children, working closely with the SEN 
community (including LEA and school SEN 
specialists) and ensuring that SEN issues are 
explicitly addressed in training programmes. 

A major NLS training package on SEN was 
distributed to LEAs in the spring of 2000. 

As well, DEES commissioned an NFER 
review of relevant research in the area of 
literacy and special educational needs, 
published in October (Fletcher-Campbell, 
2000). As noted above, additional NNS 



materials will be distributed in 2001 to 
further support the teaching and assessment 
of children with special educational needs. 

An HMl/OFSTED report on NLS in special 
schools (OFSTED, 2000a) concluded that the 
Strategy had been successfully implemented 
in special schools and that children were 
making progress with literacy.The report 
noted that teachers expressed pleasure 
(and often some surprise) at how well 
children had responded. 

In our data gathering, we saw special 
education units in regular schools, where 
SENCOs, using materials they had developed 
for specific populations, reported greater pupil 
success since adoption of the Strategies. In 
many schools as well, SEN children are 
making good progress with the additional 
intensive support of trained classroom 
assistants. In spite of this more positive 
picture, concerns from the SEN community 
have not completely eased, particularly with 
regard to literacy, and with children in regular 
classrooms rather than special schools. 

We heard from spokespersons who were 
highly supportive of the Strategies, but who 
wondered whether teachers and consultants, 
although they were knowledgeable about 
teaching literacy, had sufficient understanding 
of the nature of SEN pupils’ disorders. Such 
problems, of course, did not arise with the 
introduction of the Strategies; they are 
longstanding. We heard concerns too that 
with extra funding targeted to children 
who “almost reach the target,” SEN children 
in mainstream schools who are far from 
achieving Level 4 may not get the extra 
time and teaching they need. 

Able pupils: Questions initially arose from 
the field about whether the literacy hour 
and the daily mathematics lesson sufficiently 
challenged and engaged the more able pupils. 
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In response to such concerns, materials and 
training were produced and distributed early 
in 2000 to help teachers be more effective in 
dealing with children who are particularly 
able/ Data from 2000 Key Stage 2 assessments 
should allay some of the concerns that able 
children might be disadvantaged by the 
Strategies, as the percentage of pupils 
gaining Level 5 actually increased. 

EAL pupils: During the past year as well, 
increased attention has been paid to teaching 
children who are learning English as an 
additional language. NLS and NNS have 
now produced materials — covering effective 
pedagogy and ‘best practice’ — to assist 
teachers in working with these pupils. LEA 
EMTAG and EAL staff usually deliver the 
training sessions, with support available 
from NLS and NNS as needed. 

Intervention Program mes 

The Strategies have developed a variety of 
special interventions aimed at children whose 
progress is slower than that of their peers and 
who need more intensive support if they are 
to reach the expected leyels of performance. 

NLS has developed an early intervention 
programme intended for children in Key 
Stage 1 who do not make adequate progress 
in spite of quality teaching in Reception and 
the first term ofYear l.The aim is first to 
ensure high quality initial teaching in the 
literacy hour, to reduce the number of 
children who will need further assistance. 
Additional targeted interventions are then 
provided for children (about 20%) who are 
not making satisfactory progress. Such 
assistance is provided in small groups, usually 
by a trained classroom assistant, using 



materials specifically developed for that 
purpose. Attention could then be 
concentrated on the much smaller proportion 
of children (approximately 5%) for whom the 
additional small group teaching proves 
insufficient and who will need more focused 
one-to-one support if they are to catch up to 
their peers. The Key Stage 1 programme was 
piloted in 38 LEAs and will be implemented 
more widely in the 2001-2002 school year. 

Key Stage 2 interventions, in both literacy 
and mathematics, generally are aimed at 
children, who, without the extra help, are on 
track to reach Level 3 rather than Level 4, 
the expected level for 11 year olds. NNS 
Springboard 5 has joined NLS Additional 
Literacy Support; both are highly structured 
programmes delivered to small groups of 
children by a teaching assistant operating 
under the direction of the class teacher. 
Springboard 5, intended forYear 5 pupils who 
would otherwise not reach Level 4, involves 
additional teaching time over a period of 
10 weeks. Funding provides time for the 
teaching assistant to meet with the class 
teacher on a regular basis. Springboard 
3 and 4, similar programmes aimed at pupils 
in Years 3 and 4, are now being developed. 
The other Key Stage 2 interventions, booster 
classes for children who need additional 
support in Year 6, have been implemented 
in the vast majority of schools. Schools have 
considerable flexibility about how these 
booster programmes are organised and staffed. 

The Strategies have continued the 
development and expansion of literacy 
and numeracy summer schools, another 
intervention for pupils who need additional 
support, in this case for pupils who have 
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completed Year 6 but are deemed not fully 
ready for Year 7. These programmes numbered 
1800 in the summer of 2000; in 2001 there 
will be over 2000, enroDing up to 66,000 
children. The summer schools have become 
more sharply focused, with the aim of helping 
children make more rapid progress in their 
first year of secondary school. 

NLS and N NS Training and Professional 
Development 

Strengthening teacher learning has always 
been a key goal for NLS and NNS, with 
approximately half the funding for the 
Strategies allocated to training and support, 
a focus that has continued and diversified 
during 2000. For schools, such support 
comes predominantly from consultants and 
leading mathematics teachers and expert 
literacy teachers. 

Professional development sessions for LEA 
consultants, delivered by Regional Directors 
or by other knowledgeable trainers contracted 
by NLS and NNS, continue to provide 
updated information about the Strategies, 
a strengthened understanding of English 
and/or mathematics issues and opportunities 
for sharing good practice and solving 
implementation problenis. LEA consultants 
deliver most of the training for teachers. By 
the end of 2000, virtually all schools had had 
direct training opportunities in at least sonie 
aspects of both NLS and NNS. Although 
there are still many individual teachers who 
have not been directly involved in training, 
the philosophy of“suppprt in inverse 
proportion to success” has meant that schools 
with the furthest to go were the first to get 
training, These schools also received several 
days of in-school support from literacy or 
numeracy consultants. More recently, the 
Strategies have moved to provide some 



consultant support and supply cover time 
for all schools. 

Demonstrations and discussions of good 
practice by leading mathematics teachers and 
expert literacy teachers have enabled many 
more teachers to increase their understanding 
and skiD in relation to the desired teaching 
approaches. The opportunity to observe 
skilled colleagues and to talk about various 
aspects of the planning and lesson delivery 
' can be a powerful force for both motivating 
teachers and developing greater expertise. 

1 

NLS headteacher conferences in autumn 

2000, intended for all headteachers in the 
country, provided key opportunities for 
establishing management approaches for NLS, 
The focus was on improving writing, seen as 

a weak area, and helping schools set curricular 
targets at the classroom level, based on what 
children needed to learn next. NNS will hold 
similar conferences in the autumn term of 

2001, focused on what headteachers most 
need to know and be able to do to improve 
matheniatics teaching and attainment. 

Initial Teacher Training 

In addition to providing more training for 
those already in the profession, NLS and NNS 
have strengthened links with institutions that 
train new teachers — the Strategies now 
extend explicitly into initial teacher training 
(ITT). The aim is to promote best practice in 
the areas of literacy and numeracy and ensure 
that newly qualified teachers (NQTs) enter 
schools equipped to teach the literacy hour 
and the daily niathematics lesson. Working 
closely with the TeacherTraining Agency 
(TTA), NLS and NNS appointed six 
additional Regional Directors, three for 
each Strategy, to work closely with higher 
education institutions, DfES and TTA also 
co-sponsored an ITT conference in July 
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2000, an initial launch that has been followed 
by regional meetings and conferences as 
well as regular Regional Director visits to 
all institutions providing initial teacher 
training. NNS distributed two videos 
specially produced for teacher training 
institutions. In NLS, a higher education 
writing initiative involves collaboration 
between English tutors and ITT Regional 
Directors, with 10,000 ITT students 
receiving training in all facets of teaching 
writing. In their school placements, the 
ITT students and their class teachers analyse 
and plan literacy lessons together, a 
professional development opportunity 
for all those involved. 

Btiilding Organisational Capacity 

In our first annual report, we suggested that 
DIES and the NLS and NNS directorate pay 
attention to fostering local organisational 
capacity or professional communities 
(see Louis & Kruse, 1995). We are now 
aware of various activities taking place within 
and across schools for creating professional 
communities, most with an emphasis on 
sharing good practice. This is done, for 
instance, through Beacon Schools (which are 
not specific to literacy and numeracy but are 
helpful in building and sharing improved 
practice) and the work of leading mathematics 
teachers and expert literacy teachers and 
headteachers. In all these, the focus is on 
demonstrating and sharing “best practice” in 
a context in which teachers and headteachers 
are encouraged to reflect on and discuss 
what they see. Beacon writing schools are 
now being established as part of the intensive 
focus on improving children s writing. 

Within schools, the work of the literacy 
and numeracy co-ordinators can help build 
organisational capacity, particularly where 
this role includes monitoring and coaching, 
but to do this, co-ordinators must have 



sufficient non-contact time. They may also 
need support in developing the skills required 
to work effectively with their colleagues in 
this new role. 

Headteachers clearly have a critical role in 
building a professional community within 
the school — the NLS and NNS headteacher 
conferences being held in the autumn terms 
of 2000 (literacy) and 2001 (numeracy) are 
a recognition of the importance of the 
contribution and leadership of headteachers. 
LEAs can and often do play an active and 
valuable role — through training sessions, 
twilight surgeries, regular meetings for school 
co-ordinators and so on. Consultants’ in- 
school support can be particularly valuable, 
not only in helping teachers develop more 
effective practices, but also encouraging staff 
to work together to continue improving their 
classrooms and the school. It is important in 
all these activities that LEAs and schools feel 
both responsibility and ownership with 
regard to improvement initiatives. Based 
on our observations and interviews, there 
is considerable variation in the extent to 
which this is the case. We frequently heard 
that educators find themselves feeling unduly 
constrained by rigid requirements from DfES. 
On the other hand, we spoke with other LEA 
staff who felt they had sufficient scope to 
adapt initiatives to suit local needs, either 
by negotiating with DfES or with Regional 
Directors, or by simply going ahead and 
making necessary modifications. 

Organisational and individual capacity is also 
being expanded through embedding material 
from the Strategies into other training that is 
offered by LEAs. For instance, EAL materials 
for NLS were introduced at regional 
conferences for literacy line managers and 
EMTAG co-ordinators, with the expectation 
that EMTAG staff would then deliver the 
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training in the LEA, either on their own or 
in collaboration with literacy consultants. The 
same model was used with SEN materials, 
with the SEN ofBcer or adviser as a key 
contact. Similarly, NLS/NNS-developed 
modules on literacy and numeracy were 
included in the national materials for training 
new teaching assistants, with the training 
provided in LEAs. 

COHERENT AND INTEGRATED 
POLICIES 

Efforts at“joined“Up thinking” had 
characterised the Strategies from the 
beginning; we noted in our first annual report 
that an unusually high degree of alignment 
had been achieved between NLS and NNS 
and other DIES policies, as well as those of 
other relevant agencies such as OFSTED, 
QCA andTTA.The revision of the National 
Curriculum, the establishment of the new 
Foundation Stage for young children and 
the extension of the reform efforts into Key 
Stage 3 are all evidence of increasing policy 
alignment. The revised National Curriculum, 
a reasonable response to concerns about 
“fitting everything in,” is intended to be 
more manageable given the increased focus 
on literacy and numeracy As noted, this past 
year has seen NLS and NNS extend into 
ITT, with strengthened liaison with higher 
education institutions and efforts to resolve 
inconsistencies between the Strategies and 
policy documents specifying the ITT 
curriculum. Another instance of consistency 
across related areas is the requirement for 
Newly Qualified Teachers (NQTs) to pass 
literacy and numeracy tests; both the 
requirement and the specific tests have 
generated some controversy. 

From the perspective of the central 
government, NLS and NNS are part of 
a larger plan for systemic reform of the 



education system. The Strategies are seen 
as powerful tools for “levelling up” and 
for improving the quality of teaching and 
learning. Other policies and initiatives are 
intended to support this effort - for example, 
smaller class sizes, revision of the National 
Curriculum and modernisation of the 
.teaching profession. The head of the DfES 
Standards and Effectiveness Unit continues 
to outline the larger picture of reform 
(Barber, 2000a). He has “restated the case 
for public education” in the 21st century, 
suggesting that England will need “flexibility 
and capacity for transformation ... while 
simultaneously improving student outcomes.” 
In outlining the goals and challenges 
confronting the system, he puts forward a 
vision for the future that puts the Literacy 
and Numeracy Strategies in a larger 
context of reform. 

In our first annual report, we talked about 
progress in bringing together curriculum 
and standards from QCA and OFSTED on 
the one hand and the Literacy and Numeracy 
Strategies on the other.This work has 
continued during 2000; with changes in 
senior leadership in QCA and more recently 
OFSTED and the Strategy directorate, we 
will continue to follow progress with 
bringing together the various frameworks 
and requirements that impinge on schools. 

The larger picture of increasing policy 
coherence is evident at the national level. 

It is not surprising, however, that people 
in schools continue to view the Strategies 
through personal and local lenses. They do 
not speak of education for the 21st century; 
instead they are focused on what the 
Strategies mean for them and their pupils, 
and are still struggling to see how various 
policy initiatives fit together. Although 
headteachers are more aware of links to the 
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larger policy context, classroom teachers often 
see each new programme or requirement as 
“just one more thing’' coming from above- 

ACC(3UNTABIi;iTY AND 
INCENTIVES BASED ON 
i>ElVFORMANCE 

As a result of the policy directions in the last 
fifteen years, educational reform in England 
is higliiy data-driven. The focus on school 
improvement has resulted in the development 
of many procedures and mechanisms to . 
monitor the work of schools. Such 
mechanisms include oversight by DfES 
advisers, universal national assessments of 
children at the end of each Key Stage and 
regular inspections of all schools, LEAs and 
higher education institutions by OFSTED. 
Much of the monitoring of NLS and NNS 
is embedded in this general structure; 
monitoring of progress, which leads to 
adjustments in pressure and support, is a vital 
component of the drive to raise standards. 

The yearly National Assessments in English 
and mathematics, particularly those at the 
end of Key Stage 2, form the basis for target- 
setting and for monitoring progress towards 
the literacy and numeracy targets at the 
national, LEA and school level. Judged by this 
criterion, the 2000 results showed continued 
progress toward the 2002 targets. Such 
improvement has been evident since the 
establishment of the tests in 1996, in English, 
mathematics and science. It is difBcult to 
know what might account for the science 
results; the increase raises questions about 
what has driven the improvement, although 
higher levels of literacy and numeracy might 
be a factor. 



1996 1997 1998 1999 2000 1996 

to 

2000 

English 56% 63% 65% 71% 75% +19% 

Mathematics 53% 61% 59% 69% 72% +19% 

Science 61 % 68% 69% 78% 85% +24% 

As we indicated earlier in this chapter, the 
possible unintended effects of relying on a 
single indicator for high stakes accountability 
are well known (e. g. Thompson, 2001). A 
single measure cannot fully capture all the 
important dimensions and nuances. 
Furthermore, people may put undue effort 
into attempts to raise scores, giving less 
attention to important components not 
tapped by the measure. 

Nonetheless, data so far suggest that the 
Strategies are avoiding some of the dangers 
of using high-stakes large-scale testing. 

Much depends on the nature of the test a 
test such as the Key Stage 2 SAT that requires 
children to produce complete pieces of 
writing is less problematic than a multiple- 
choice standardised test focusing on recall 
of facts. For NLS and NNS, the increased 
emphasis on curricular targets and identifying 
the next appropriate learning for specific 
groups of children also help to broaden the 
focus beyond the SAT scores. With NLS and 
NNS, there are two issues — the reliance on 
the Key Stage 2 national assessments as “the 
indicator’’ of learning and the target framed . 
in terms of the percentage of pupils reaching 
Level 4 on that assessment. Key Stage 2 
intervention programmes tend to be directed 
at the “not quite Level 4’’ group, raising the 
possibility that these children may benefit 
disproportionately from the intervention 
efforts. Evidence to date, however, indicates 
that this has not happened; the entire 
distribution of scores has moved up (QCA, 
2000). In other words, children at all levels 
have improved; the percentage of children 
getting the lowest scores has declined, while 
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the percentage reaching Level 5 has increased. 
The issue of the single indicator is one that 
we will continue to investigate as we follow 
the implementation of the Strategies. 

In addition to the routine monitoring 
through Key Stage assessments and OFSTED 
Section 10 inspections, NLS and NNS are 
specifically monitored by HMI, by the NLS 
and NNS directorates and by LEAs.All of 
these provide additional useful data beyond 
that generated by the national assessments, 
broadening the base on which planning 
and decisions are made. 

The HMI /OFSTED evaluation involves two 
samples of 300 schools — one for literacy and 
one for numeracy. Information is gathered 
through twice-yearly inspections, based 
specifically on NLS and NNS, as well as an 
annual testing program in Years 3, 4 and 5 
to augment the National Assessment results. 
Recent reports (OFSTED, 2000b and 2000c) 
from these studies indicate that the Strategies 
are having a major impact on the teaching of 
English and mathematics in English schools 
and suggest that NLS has transformed the 
teaching of reading in primary schools 
although the impact on writing is much more 
limited. The HMI findings support the earlier 
decision of NLS leaders to give high priority 
to providing training and resources focused 
on improving the teaching of writing. In 
mathematics, HMI conclude that NNS has 
made a very good start but concur with the 
NNS leaders in observing that teachers are 
not yet secure about their subject knowledge 
and teaching of mathematics. 

We have already mentioned the OFSTED 
report on the implementation of NLS in 
special schools (OFSTED, 2000a), drawing 
on inspection of special schools in LEAs 
that were part of the larger NLS sample. 



supplemented by data Eom Section 10 
inspection reports of special schools. 

The report summarised what schools were 
doing well and made recommendations for 
improvement. In general, both teachers and 
pupils in special schools had responded well 
to the Strategy, with pupils making “sound 
or good” progress. 

Regional Directors monitor NLS and 
NNS progress through visits, meetings and 
observations in LEAS, as well as through 
LEA reports and analysis of test scores. D£ES 
advisers also look at literacy and numeracy 
during ongoing monitoring of LEAS in their 
regions. Regional Directors of both Strategies 
give special attention to “LEAs causing 
concern.”These less formal monitoring 
activities have resulted in better understanding 
of the needs in particular areas and prompted 
Regional Directors to sharpen the intended 
focus for LEA literacy and numeracy 
consultants, to maximise the impact of their 
time and support. NNS, for instance, has 
identified three priorities for consultants — 
addressing weaknesses head-on by working 
with schools not on track to reach their 
targets, focusing school-based support 
onYears 5 and 6, and focusing their 
demonstration lessons on NNS training 
priorities and ensuring that several teachers 
observe each demonstration. 

LEAs, often working closely with NLS 
and NLS Regional Directors, use data 
and school visits to monitor the Strategies 
in their schools, using these mechanisms 
for setting targets, creating Educational 
Development Plans and planning additional 
professional development. 
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SUFFICIENT FUNDING AND 
WO I^K ABLE GO VERNA N CE 
STRUCTURES 

Any undertaking the size of NLS and NNS 
requires a major allocation of resources and 
attention to the kind of infrastructure that 
will be required, not only to establish the 
reforms, but also to sustain them over time. 
Striking the appropriate balance between 
using existing structures and creating new 
ones is difficult. Ultimately, decisions need to 
be made on a new or modified process for 
longer-term efficiency and sustainability Both 
funding and governance for NLS and NNS 
have featured new procedures and new roles; 
it is not yet clear what the long-term 
arrangements will.be. 

Funding 

In Chapter 3, we undertake a more in-depth 
look at costing and value for money and 
related resource issues. Here we provide a 
brief sketch of recent developments. 

We concluded in our first annual report 
that NLS and NNS are adequately funded, 
at least compared to large-scale reform 
efforts in many other jurisdictions. Through 
the Standards Fund, the central government 
covers part of the salary costs of literacy and 
numeracy consultants and part of the costs 
of leading mathematics teachers and expert 
literacy teachers and headteachers. The 
Standards Fund provides books and materials, 
as well as the costs of venues and supply cover 
for training. Briefing/ training for the LEA 
literacy and numeracy consultants, provided 
by the Regional Directors, represents a 
further substantial investment and benefit to 
LEAs.The government has also provided 
additional monies to address certain priorities. 
Most significantly, substantial amounts of 
money have been devoted to efforts to assist 
particular groups of pupils through catch-up 



programmes and summer schools. At the 
same time, even substantial levels of funding 
are stretched thin when policies are expected 
to produce significant changes in teaching 
practice over nearly twenty thousand 
schools. LEAs and schools are also using 
a variety of other sources, such as EAZ 
funds, the Single Regeneration Budget, 
and the New Opportunities Fund to 
support literacy and numeracy work. 

Changes in guidelines regulating access and 
use of the Standards Fund from April 2001 
will result in somewhat less flexibility for 
LEAs, with more funds going directly to 
schools. This change caused some concern 
on the part of the NLS and NNS directorate 
that schools might weaken their emphasis 
on literacy and numeracy. To counter this 
possibility, provision has been made for LEAs 
to retain a substantial amount of funding for 
targeted support of literacy and numeracy. 

Gouernance 

The complex NLS and NNS management 
infrastructure has continued to operate and 
develop relatively smootlily over the past year, 
but a number of changes are in the offing. 

One significant change is the retirement of 
John Stannard, the Literacy National Director, 
at the end of December 2000. At the same 
time, Anita Straker, Numeracy National 
Director, shifted to direct the Key Stage 3 
initiative. Both changes added some urgency 
to the task of reviewing and revising the 
organisational structure. There has also been 
an increase in the number of Regional 
Directors since the initiation of the Strategies. 
As central initiatives have increased, more 
Regional Directors were added to manage 
these without jeopardising the monitoring 
and support of LEAs across the country. The 
addition of the Key Stage 3 focus will result 
in further increases — with a possible total of 
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24 Regional Directors in each of NLS and 
NNS, a number that mitigates against the 
participatory problem solving meetings 
that have taken place up to now. 

The proposed solution has been to re- 
organise into layered smaller groups that 
would meet both regionally and according 
to level (i.e., Key Stage 1 and 2, Key Stage 3, 
ITT). Within each Strategy, a sub-group of 
Regional Directors with management 
responsibilities will meet regularly with 
the National Director to ensure that 
communication and co-ordination are 
sustained. The full group of Literacy or 
Numeracy Regional Directors will still 
meet, but on a less frequent basis. It is 
possible that this organisational change, 
necessary as it is, could affect the high level 
of communication, collective decision- 
making and flexibility that have characterised 
operations of the Strategy directorate to date. 

Beyond the Regional Directors, management 
of NLS and NNS across the country has 
largely been conducted through LEAs. LEAs 
are the locus of support and pressure for NLS 
and NNS, in a context where their role and 
responsibilities in national education reform 
have recently changed. The government has 
made raising standards a clear priority 
(DEES, 1998, 1999). LEAs are expected to 
provide both pressure and support to schools, 
especially those causing concern. No longer 
autonomous entities, they are required to 
produce Education Development Plans and 
are inspected by OFSTED for their work in 
school improvement, provision of special 
education, access to schools for all pupils 
and strategic management (OFSTED, 1999). 
At the same time as they are being held 
responsible for school improvement, the LEAs 
have become the focus of pressure for NLS 
and NNS. They are the mediating body for 



target-setting, with LEA targets negotiated 
with SEU and LEA advisers monitoring the 
schools and negotiating individual targets 
with each school. LEAs also play a substantial 
role in organising, developing and using data 
for strategic decision-making and planning 
for improvement in schools. In our visits to 
LEAs, advisers noted the constraints under 
which they operate. They pointed out that 
requirements from central government (and 
the Literacy and Numeracy Strategies) do not 
always coincide with their judgements about 
what would make sense for their schools, for 
instance in terms of setting targets or offering 
training. Similar concerns have been noted in 
a recent study of the role of LEAs in school 
improvement (Derrington, 2000); Although 
the DEES principle of“intervention in inverse 
proportion to success” applies to LEAs as 
well as schools, some highly successful LEAs, 
although in general agreeing with NLS and 
NNS priorities and approaches, felt they 
needed more flexibility. One LEA adviser, 
voicing a view.,we also heard from others, 
expressed a desire for ‘‘a subtle shift in the 
relationship” between the central government 
and those working at the local level: 

I think if the government continues 
with this top-don>n-you-will-do- 
what-we-say . there will be a 
reaction against it. . . It will be 
counterproductive in terms of opening 
up all the. creative opportnuities that 
are there for teachers to take it on and 
make it better than it is ... And yet 
to me the option isn’t “so we’ll hand 
it over to you now. ’’ ... It’s about 
professional respect and freedom 
within the. conte.xt. 
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National and international 
Context 

We noted in our first annual report that both 
the design and implementation of NLS and 
NNS are inevitably much influenced by 
both the national and international context in 
which the reform is taking place. Elements of 
the national context are particularly important 
as influences on how policies are perceived 
and understood in schools. In England, a 
crucial aspect of the context is the history 
of government pressure and support for 
education over the last fifteen years. The 
late 1980s and early 1990s saw a sudden 
and dramatic increase in pressure, with little 
or no additional support, at least from the 
perspective of schools. With the change of 
government in 1997, some in education 
hoped for a reversal of this trend. The 
government, however, although increasing 
funding and other support, did not ease the 
pressure. Instead, DIES has explicitly adopted 
a “high challenge, high support” stance 
toward schools, combined with the principle 
of“intervention in inverse proportion to 
success.” For many in education, the • 
previous decade (mid-1980s to mid-1990s) 
of what was termed “naming and shaming,” 
along with disappointment that pressure 
or challenge is such a dominant feature 
of the current context, still influences 
how government actions are perceived 
and experienced. 

Events over the past year continued to 
reinforce the importance of the national 
context in shaping the development of policy 
initiatives, as well as the perception of such 
initiatives by schools and LEAs. Although 
our mandate is limited to studying NLS 
and NNS, to give some indication of the 
impossibility of looking at them in isolation, 
we briefly mention a few examples of 



developments that affect the Strategies, both 
direcdy and indirectly. 

A number of policies and programmes, 
some of which have already been mentioned, 
increase consistency throughout the school 
system, reducing barriers and supporting 
implementation of the Strategies. Such 
policies and programmes can be seen as part 
of the emerging infrastaicture that helps to 
sustain improvements in teaching and in pupil 
attainment. Examples include the following: 

• Progress is being made on the government 
pledge to reduce class sizes for children 
up to age 7 (to a maximum of 30). 

• The Foundation Stage, for children 
from the age of 3 years to the end of 
the Reception Year, began in schools 
in September 2000. The document 
“Curriculum Guidance for the 
Foundation Stage” includes a set of 
Early Learning Goals that link to 
the National Curriculum levels. 

• The extension of the Strategies into 
Key Stage 3 (ages 11 to 14) will build 
on success in the primary school. 

• Family literacy and numeracy 
programmes, operating in many schools 
and LEAs, help parents improve their 
own levels of literacy and numeracy 
and thus enable them to better support 
their children. 

• Increased funding is provided for 
educational support to children whose 
first language is not English. 

• Read On, the continuation of the earlier 
National Year of Reading, and Maths Year 
2000, provided opportunities for private 
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and public sector involvement in the 
literacy and numeracy campaign, as well 
as fostering more positive attitudes and 
encouraging parents to become more 
engaged in their children’s learning. 

Other developments may also influence the 
context in which NLS and NNS are being 
implemented. A potentially serious issue 
•has to do with what seems to be increasing 
pressure or overload for teachers and 
headteachers in English schools. Concerns 
about overload and stress emerge from our 
own interviews and school visits, but have 
also been raised by others. A recent national 
study on teacher workload documents how 
the Literacy and Numeracy Strategies “placed 
significant workload demands on teachers’’ 
due in particular to the time required for 
planning and for documenting plans and 
assessments (Hulusi, Stone & Joyce, 2000). 
Another independent survey (TES, 2000) 
found that teachers still enjoyed their work, 
but they expressed concern about excessive 
bureaucracy and workload (views shared by 
teachers internationally, as documented by 
Scott, Stone & Dinham, 2000). 

) 

Ambitious large-scale reform inevitably has 
an impact, often negative, on teachers and 
their work lives. Evidence about such effects 
is increasing, not only in Britain but in other 
countries as well (e. g. Caldwell & Hayward, 
1998; Dinham & Scott, 2000; Leithwood, 
Jantzi Sc Steinbach, 2000) .Yet the main 
body of international literature on large-scale 
reform tends to be oddly silent about issues 
of overload or manageability. In the two 
review articles prepared for the OISE/UT 
evaluation, for instance (FuUan, 2000; 
Leithwood, Jantzi Sc Mascall, 2000a) questions 
about manageability of the reforms (for 
teachers) did not emerge as one of the 
dimensions needing to be addressed by 



policymakers. We looked again at the 
literature, prompted by our observations and 
conversations in schools (and by our survey 
results). We found that recent research is now 
suggesting that such collateral outcomes can 
threaten the success of even well designed 
reforms (Hightower, 2000). During our 
inquiries and observations, we have noticed 
that DfES and Strategy leaders, highly 
committed to the reforms, put in extremely 
long hours themselves. Most seem willing 
and happy to do so. Perhaps such intensive 
work patterns make it more difficult for 
senior leaders to see teacher overload as 
a serious problem. Although teacher and 
headteacher fatigue is acknowledged as a 
possible outcome, the Strategies are portrayed 
as a route to higher performance in all 
subjects and, optimistically,“an energy 
booster, bringing nationwide respect to 
primary teachers” (Barber, 2000b). Reports 
from those who work with teachers and 
headteachers on a regular basis, however, 
are less optimistic, suggesting, in the words 
of one independent consultant, that 
“People [in schools] are profoundly tired.” 

A headteacher quoted in a recent English 
education publication echoes a feeling 
expressed by many headteachers and 
teachers with whom we talked: 

My teachers could not work any 
luinicr, and yet new iriitiatMs have 
cowe in at a rate, of almost one a 
u^eek. They feel they are not on top 
of anything at all. They feel they are 
nying to run up a down escalator, 

(Brace, 2000, p. 5) 

Whether perceived overload and stress are 
temporary bumps on the road or a symptom 
of the limits of schools to accommodate 
further demands is a serious question. 

We come back to it later in the report and 
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will try to address it further in the third year 
of our study. 

Turning to other aspects of the broader policy 
context of education in England, we note that 
it is rarely static, with many of the changes 
having the potential to affect the progress of 
the Literacy and Numeracy Strategies. The 
year 2000, for instance, saw developments 
related to the government s “modernisation 
of the teaching profession,” with inter-related 
initiatives intended to ensure that the teaching 
profession attracts and retains high quality 
individuals and that the conditions under 
which teachers work are consistent with 
those needed in the 21st century. Currently, 
there is some concern that those conditions 
are not in place. 

A growing and potentially serious teacher 
shortage, now experienced in many countries, 
is beginning to affect schools across England, 
particularly in and around London, where 
high housing costs add to the difficulties 
of recruiting and retaining staff. So far, 
government incentives such as “golden 
hellos” and living stipends for trainee 
teachers have had modest impact; additional 
government efforts are underway, with more 
planned for the future. Such shortages not 
only affect regular staffing, but also make 
it difficult to obtain the supply coverage 
necessary for teachers to take part in training 
sessions. Although so far the problems are 
affecting secondary schools more than 
primary schools, a continuing shortage 
could also jeopardise the progress made 
in cutting class sizes, a key promise of 
the government on taking office in 
1997. Although England is not alone in 
experiencing teacher shortages, the approach 
to accountability in the late 1980s and early 
1990s may have added to difficulties in 
making teaching an attractive profession. 



The modernisation of the teaching profession 
is a major focus of the government. Several 
of the specific initiatives proposed and 
enacted have proved somewhat controversial. 
Government actions include establishing the 
General Teaching Council as a regulatory 
body setting criteria for professional practice, 
developing national standards for the teaching 
profession (based on work by Hay/McBer, 
2000), beginning performance-related pay 
for teachers and implementing a performance 
management review scheme in schools. 

Ail of these initiatives, because they have 
considerable potential for influencing the 
conditions under which teachers carry out 
their professional responsibilities, have some 
relevance for implementation and further 
development of NLS and NNS. 

As one of a variety of initiatives to increase 
the number of trained adults available to 
support pupils’ learning, the government 
has provided funds and opportunities for 
the number of classroom teaching assistants 
to be greatly expanded. The teaching assistant 
role is being developed as a career option, 
with national standards and a national 4-day 
training programme, delivered by LEAs, that 
includes a focus on literacy and numeracy. 
Teachers are also receiving training on how 
best to use teaching assistants to support 
learning objectives for various groups of 
pupils. OFSTED commented (OFSTED 
Evaluation of NLS, 2000) that teaching 
assistants are often left without a role when 
the teacher is leading the class — the NLS 
website has provided guidance on the role 
of teaching assistants in the shared section, 
of the literacy hour. 

< 

The National College for School Leadership 
began operation in September 2000 as a 
centre for headship and senior management 
training; the aim is to strengthen leadership 
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through nurturing, supporting and developing 
school leaders. Other initiatives may be 
needed as well, given what some data suggest 
is becoming a difficult situation with regard 
to recruiting senior staff (Howson, 2000). 

Beyond these topics and issues specific 
to education, the Strategies are inevitably 
influenced by the broader policy context. For 
example, social pressures such as those caused ’ 
by poverty are critical; research consistently 
shows that childrens academic achievement is 
strongly related to various measures of family 
socio-economic status (e.g., West, Pennell, 
West & Travers, in press). The current 
government has, from the beginning of its 
term in 1997, stressed the need of dealing 
with the “long tail of under-achievement,” 
with pupils who are disproportionately from 
families and communities suffering from 
poverty. There is evidence that the United 
Kingdom has greater social inequalities 
than most European countries, although 
less than the United States (Seymour, 2000). 
Acknowledging the necessity of addressing 
this situation, the government is expanding 
programmes such as Sure Start (funded 
through the Secretary of State for Health) 
and other initiatives intended to address 
child poverty.The number of Sure Start 
programmes will double by 2004 to reach 
“a third of all children aged under four living 
in poverty” (Hansard, 10 November 2000). 

MLS and NNS as Policy Levers: 
Successes and Issues 

This chapter has outlined and summarised 
developments during 2000 in connection 
with the Strategies as national policy levers. 

In general, we hold to the positive conclusion 
reached in our first annual report — NLS and 
NNS are addressing the factors that the 



international literature on large-scale reform 
has identified as important. 

STRENGTHS: EVOLUTION, 
EXTENSION AND 
SUSTAINABILITY 

Viewed from the perspective of the 
knowledge base about large-scale reform, the 
policy developments related to the National 
Literacy and Numeracy Strategies continue 
to be in line with what would be suggested 
from the international literature. At the 
central policy and planning level, the year 
was marked by euolution and extension of 
the Strategies, as well as by progress toward 
sustainability. Now well into implementation 
and, to some extent, becoming an accepted 
and central component of primary schooling 
in England, NLS and NNS are adding to, 
as well as drawing on, the knowledge base 
concerning education reform. 

The early momentum has continued as the 
Strategies have evolved, with a consistent 
vision that is now supported by more targeted 
objectives and messages developed in response 
to performance data and feedback from the 
field. The work has been extended, with the 
establishment of the Foundation Stage and 
the links to initial teacher training institutions, 
and now, the launch of the Key Stage 3 
initiatives. Developments such as increased 
policy consistency and coherence, continued 
emphasis on capacity building, and attention 
to the broader context of schooling will 
contribute to sustainability, although the 
question of whether and how changes 
are sustained cannot of course be answered 
for some years. 

These strengths come through clearly from 
our study and observation of the Strategies 
during the year 2000. At the same time, 
several difficult issues emerge from the 
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examination of NLS and NNS central 
developments, particularly in juxtaposition to 
the international literature. Such issues would 
not accurately be described as weaknesses, 
since in no case is there an obvious direction 
or solution. These are more accurately seen 
as dilemmas coming out of a successful first 
implementation phase. We highlight issues 
related to manageability, central and local 
roles and the national targets. 

ISS UES : M AN AGE AB FLIT Y, 
CENTRAL AND LOCAL ROLES 
AND N ATION AL TARGETS 

Manageability 

There are two aspects to the question of 
manageability — national management 
structures and school workload or overload 
issues. Because of extension into ITT and 
into Key Stage 3, the number of Regional 
Directors has now increased considerably, 
resulting in the need to restructure into a 
layered system. Clearly the Strategies have 
had a positive impact; because of this impact, 
the approach is being expanded. The new 
organisation will likely be more efficient 
in dealing with the broader responsibilities. 
There is a possibility, however, that with 
institutionalisation and continued growth, 
the flexibility and rapid problem solving 
that have been characteristic of the national 
directorate could be jeopardised. 

Manageability, in the sense of overload, is 
becoming an issue at the school level, not 
only in England but also in many other 
countries engaged in large-scale reform. 

The problem is not so much with NLS and 
NNS alone, although planning and learning 
new skills have been and continue to be time- 
consuming.The larger issue is with the total 
burden created by a constant stream of reform 
initiatives and changes, with what people in 



schools and LEAs speak of as “initiative 
overload.” It is difficult to disentangle 
the effect of the Strategies from this larger 
context, at least from the perspective 
of those on the receiving end of new 
policies and initiatives. 

Balancing Central and Local Roles 
How can DEES find and maintain the 
appropriate balance, now and in the future, 
between central direction and local initiative? 
Over the last year, DEES and NLS and NNS 
have emphasised local capacity building 
through training, networking and sharing 
good practice. Yet at the same time, central 
direction and production of resources (such 
as centrally designed training and classroom- 
ready materials) have continued and even 
increased, although these are often in response 
to local requests. Although DEES is committed 
to local autonomy, the ever-expanding policy 
web makes this more difficult to attain. Is there 
sufficient scope for local input and adaptation 
to suit unique local circumstances? 

We have noticed a potential “Catch-22”'^ with 
NLS and NNS. The senior leaders in DEES 
and in the Strategies are highly committed, 
highly knowledgeable and apparently almost 
tireless in their efforts. The materials they 
produce are excellent, as are most of the 
training programmes. Paradoxically, the 
consistency and high quality of their work 
may create dilemmas when it comes to 
relinquishing ownership. There is a danger 
of inadvertently creating dependence by 
providing so much classroom-ready material, 
particularly in the current context of pressures 
of accountability, expectations of ever- 
improving performance and some sense 
of overload in schools. Such dependence 
on the centre could come at the expense 
of nurturing local initiative and problem 



^ The term, referring to an inescapable double bind, tws introduced by J. Heller in bis 1961 novel. Catch- 22. 
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solving. In the long run, this possibility 
may be the greatest danger to establishing 
school cultures that can sustain growth and 
innovative problem solving far into the future. 

On the other hand, this is not the only 
perspective on the question of central 
control versus local initiative. Some LEAs 
(and a few schools) indicate, apparently 
with considerable justification, that they are 
unreasonably constrained in the scope of what 
they can do. Others express this sentiment but 
have not demonstrated that their Judgement 
about what is needed is necessarily superior 
to what comes from the centre. With regard 
to schools, both headteachers and teachers 
often express relief that they have finally been 
given workable and successRil tools. In other 
words, they are often happy to take advantage 
of additional support (in the form of the 
frameworks, resource materials, examples of 
lessons and learning activities) to better cope 
with the pressure (of the national tests, 
OFSTED inspections, imposed targets 
and high workloads). 

The issue is not a matter of choosing between 
central direction and local initiative. Both 
are required for a national education system 
that will meet the needs of all children’ across 
diverse regions of the country.The challenge 
is to. develop a dynamic model, building on 
a clear national vision and standards, but with 
sufficient scope for LEAs and schools to adapt 
and create as needed. In many cases, LEAs and 
schools are capable of making decisions about 
how best to organise, provide training and 
allocate resources to achieve the objectives 
and realise the vision. At the same time, those 
that are not yet at this stage need to draw on 
expertise and additional resources, and will 
also need to be monitored more closely. 
Although many would agree with such a 
formulation in principle, and this seems close 



to the DIES approach, the difficulty comes 
in making judgements in specific cases 
about how much and what kind of central 
planning is appropriate. 

The National Targets 

We have identified and discussed possible risks 
of focusing on a single indicator to measure 
the success of a large and complex initiative. 
The evidence to date suggests that NLS and 
NNS are avoiding many of these dangers, but 
caution is in order. We recognise that there are 
other indicators of the progress and success of 
the Strategies, such as HMI ratings of teaching 
and assessments of Regional Directors and 
others, as well as information from formal 
surveys and informal feedback from the field. 
However, the most prominent measure is the 
Key Stage 2 assessment. In particular, the 
national and high profile target is couched 
as the percentage of children at Level 4 or 
above. Is there a risk that seeing Level 4 
performance on Key Stage 2 tests as an 
entitlement for all children could become a 
relentless focus on reaching the targets? Test 
preparation and “teaching to the test” may 
be more attractive as additional improvement 
becomes harder to achieve, an inevitable 
circumstance as the easier changes are made. 

Because of the high political profile of both 
education and the Strategies, DfES is 
constantly balancing short term and long 
term objectives. The government is caught 
in a dilemma — although test scores represent 
only short-term results, increases help ensure 
political support and funding for the essential 
capacity building work over the longer term. 
The situation, already difficult, is likely to be 
made more so by the fact that the closer 
performance levels get to the target, the 
harder it will be to continue the improvement 
(Linn, 2000). 
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Highlights 

• Central government has provided about 
5% additional funding in support of NLS 
andNNS. 

• It is difficult if not impossible to sort 
out just how much money schools and 
LEAs are investing in Literacy and 
Numeracy beyond the funds provided 
by DfES. 

• There is tentative evidence that 
additional spending for Literacy and 
Numeracy has provided good value 
for money. 

• Resources have been divided between 
supporting longer-term capacity 
building and support for immediate 
improvement in test results. The 
appropriate balance between these 
purposes requires more discussion. 

• Emphasis on a single publicoutcome 
measure gives a limited picture of 
education reforms. 



• Although the additional investment 
is substantial, it has still resulted - 
partly by design - in uneven allocation 
of resources across schools, with much 
of the initial effort focused in a relatively 
small number of schools. This pattern is 
now changing; however, high-need schools 
and communities may always need a 
larger share of the resources. 




A n appended paper to our report last year 
outlined a conceptual frame and 
approach to the assessment of value for 
money in the National Literacy and 
Numeracy Strategies (Levin, 1999). The 
framework was carefully constructed from an 
analysis of related literature and noted the 
practical and conceptual difficulties in doing 
value for money assessment in education as 
well as the very weak body of literature on 
which one might draw in determining what 
would be good value. 

We suggest that the determination of value 
for money can be considered as a formula in 
which new resources applied to the purpose 
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are taken as a proportion of the previous 
resources for the same purpose, and the 
increased outcomes are taken as a proportion 
of the previous outcomes. In the case ofNLS 
and NNS, that formula might be read as: 

Cains in achievement 
■ Previous achievement 

os 0 ratio of 

Additional resources for literacy and numeracy 
Previous resources for literacy and numeracy 

= Value 

For example, we might get 5% more 
outcome for 10% more funding, for a 
ratio of 1:2, or we might get 1% more 
outcome for 20% more money, for a ratio 
of 1:20: Of course this simple formulation 
hides all the difficulties in determining the 
value of each of the terms, as illustrated 
later in this chapter. 

While the formula is plausible, we do not 
have a good basis for determining what 
would be a satisfying result. An important 
question in assessing value for money is 
what- level of return should be expected 
from additional funding. Should we expect 
10% more money to produce 10% better 
outcomes, or more than that, or less than 
that? As indicated in last year’s paper, there is 
nothing approaching an adequate theory of 
productivity in education that could guide 
resource allocation decisions. We lack the 
base of evidence that would be needed to 
construct such a theory, and there is vigorous 
dispute even on the general question of the 
importance of additional resources in 
improving achievement (Vignoles et al., 
2000). Our theory of improvement as 
outlined in Chapter 1 includes dimensions 
that might be affected by additional resources, 
but that also require more than money to 
move them forward. This balance between 



financial and non-financial inputs is 
characteristic of human services, and is the 
main reason that economic analysis is so 
difficult in these fields. 

One consideration in looking at the impact 
of resources might be that given the theory 
of marginal returns, each succeeding quantity 
of money should be expected to produce less 
impact. Once basic funding requirements are 
met, the impact of each additional amount 
is likely to decrease. Moreover, our last year’s 
report reviewed evidence on education 
reform showing that many large innovations, 
even with substantial resourcing, have had 
little or no lasting impact on pupil outcomes. 

However an alternative view, which also has 
research support (e.g., Odden & Busch, 1998; 
Kelley, 1999) would be that small investments 
can have disproportionate effects if used 
wisely in that they can catalyse changes in 
the larger system. Both views could be 
applicable to making a judgement about 
the impact so far of NLS and NNS, since 
the Strategies are connected both to overall 
increases in effort and to improving the 
efficiency of existing efforts. 

These questions are complicated by the 
arbitrary nature of the starting point. It is 
easier to produce achievement gains when 
initial achievement levels are low. The higher 
the starting point, the harder it is to get 
improvements and the more expensive one 
might expect the improvements to be. Some 
evidence from international comparisons 
suggests that the achievement levels in Britain 
for literacy and numeracy a few years ago 
were not particularly good (OECD, 2000). 
Whether they were low enough so that 
improvement would be readily possible 
is another matter. 
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The same would be true of initial resourcing. 
International comparisons of spending are 
fraught with difBculty given differences in 
cost structures and purchasing power. 
However the evidence indicates that Britain’s 
per-pupil spending, prior to recent increases, 
was significantly lower than countries such as 
Canada or the United States (OECD, 2000). 
With a lower base, incremental spending is 
more likely to be linked to better outcomes. 

Determining the Outcome Side 
of the Formula 

Three of the four terms in the value for 
money formula are relatively easy to define. 
The achievement outcomes for literacy 
and numeracy have been defined by the 
Government as the proportion of pupils 
achieving the appropriate standard on the 
national test at the end of Key Stage 2. 

(We discuss later the limits of this single 
outcome measure as a representation of real 
literacy and numeracy skills.) 1998 could be 
used as the baseline year for this purpose, 
since implementation of NLS began that 
autumn. Gains in achievement would be 
the increase in the percentage meeting the 
target as a proportion of the baseline. The 
full results have been reported in Chapter 2. 
However those of most interest to this 
analysis are as follows: 

Year Percent of pupils meeting the standard 





Literacy 


Numeracy 


1998 


65 


59 


1999 


71 


69 


2000 


75 


72 



These results show an increase of 10 points 
(or 15%) in two years in Literacy and of 
13 points (22%) in two years — but 3 points 
(4%) in the year since full implementation ~ 



for Numeracy.These data should be treated 
cautiously, as discussed a litde later. 

Determining the Level 

of Previous Investment 

The calculation of previous resources for 
literacy and numeracy is also relatively easy 
to make with some simple assumptions. DEES 
estimated the total cost of primary education 
in Britain in 1998-99 at ;>£6.75 billion (DEES, 
2000). English and mathematics are typically 
at least 40% of the school day, and teacher 
time allocations are an excellent proxy 
for total resource allocations because 
teacher salaries are by far the biggest single 
component of education spending. It is 
reasonable to assume that costs other 
than teaching (support staff, administration, 
supplies) could be allocated on approximately 
the same basis, so that one could estimate the 
ongoing cost of providing literacy and 
numeracy education in the schools in 
1998—99 at about 40% of total spending, 
or billion. This figure could easily be 
out by >^200 million or more, but even a 
change of that size would not substantially 
alter the conclusions. 

Note that the value of pupil and parent time 
and effort is not included in the formula, even 
though there is good reason to think (Levin, 
1994) that both of these are vital factors in 
shaping achievement. We know that pupil 
effort and family support are important, yet 
we rarely include them either in our models 
of improvement or in our analysis of costs 
and outcomes. This lack, as was noted in our 
previous report, is typical of cost analysis in 
education but nonetheless an important 
missing element. 
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Determitflng AddSteonal 
Investment 

The more difficult determination is what to 
include in the category of additional and re- 
allocated resources for literacy and numeracy. 
In last years report we suggested that the 
resources being used to achieve the Strategies’ 
goals could be put into three categories: 

• New resources allocated specifically 
to the Strategies. 

• Existing resources reallocated to literacy 
and numeracy from other functions 

or activities. 

• Existing resources that were previously 
and continue to be used to support 
literacy and numeracy. 

These resources are applied to the Strategies 
at four levels — national (DEES and other 
central agencies), LEA, school and family 
(pupils and parents). At each level, resources 
can be new, reallocated or ongoing. 

The question is which of these are to be 
counted as additional. Two possible answers 
can be given to this. From the Government’s 
point of view, a reasonable argument could 
be made that only the additioucil resources 
provided by central government ought to be 
included. If the efforts of DfES are able 
to lever additional investments from other 
sources, those additional investments can be 
seen as part of the success of the project, and 
should not be treated as an additional cost. 

Another possibility is to include all the 
additional resources provided for literacy and 
numeracy not only by government but also by 
LEAs and schools. ThQ argument would be 
that the additional central government 



resources by themselves did not create the 
new results, so a true assessment of value- for- 
money requires taking into account all the 
relevant resources. 

Neither of these approaches would assess the 
total cost of producing the new outcomes. To 
do that it would be necessary to include not 
only the additional spending by DfES, but also 
reallocated and ongoing spending by LEAs, 
schools and others. 

The table on the next page outlines the 
elements in the matrix of resource types 
and system levels. 

Additional Investment by Central Government 

Based on 1999-2000 data we estimate the 
additional cost to central government of the 
Strategies to be in the area of ^125-130 
million per year. This amount is made up of: 

• The Standards Fund allocations to Literacy 
and Numeracy (in some cases 50% of the 
published figures and in other cases 100%), 
totalling >^115 million. 

• The running costs of DfES related to 
the Strategies of about million. 

• The costs of infrastructure for NLS and 
NNS, provided by the Centre for British 
Teachers (CfBT), at about ;^8 million. 

• Additional funds provided to central 
agencies (TTA, OFSTED, QCA) in direct 
support of the Strategies, estimated at less 
than ffl million. 

This amount does not take into account 
the provision of about ;^100 million in one- 
time money for the purchase of materials, 
primarily for Literacy. It is also the case that 
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the use of funds has changed to some extent 
from year to year. 

The total amount of;£125-“130 million is just 
under 5% of the total estimated expenditure 
for primary literacy (including English) and . 
mathematics o£ £^2.1 billion. 

The expenditure of an additional 5% has so 
far produced gains in the proportion of pupils 
reaching the required standard at the end of 
Key Stage 2 of 4%*22% depending on the 
subject and the period of time. An increase 
in the target outcome that is significantly 
greater than the additional investment 



certainly suggests good value for money. 

This is especially so since the literature on 
education change indicates that even large 
innovations often fail to produce significant 
and lasting effects. 

This optimistic conclusion must be tempered 
by several important cautions. First, there 
is no real body of evidence against which 
to compare this return on investment, and 
certainly none involving a project with 
the scale and scope of NLS and NNS. 

We have no basis for knowing what a 
good result is in terms of additional 
outcome for additional spending. 



DEFINING THE ITESOURCES FOR NLS AND NNS 



Level 


New resources 


Reallocated resources 


Ongoing resources 


• National 


• National 

• Standards Fund 
-Literacy, Numeracy 
-other programmes 

• Running costs for DfES 
for NLS and NNS 


• Other programmes whose 
funding can be used to 
support the Strategies 


• Ongoing work of DfES related to 
literacy and numeracy 


• Central 
agencies 

• (OFSTED, 
QCA, TTA) 


• OFSTED 
-special inspections 

• QCA ■ 

- additional tests and support 
materials 

• TTA 

- additional work to support 
the Strategies 




• Ongoing work of agencies related 
to literacy and numeracy 


• LEAS 


• Matching funds to Literacy 
and Numeracy bids 

• Other additional staffer 
operating costs 


• Staff time and support services 
reallocated to Literacy and 
Numeracy 

• Resources from other related 
programmes used to support 
NLS/NNS 


• Ongoing operating costs related to 
Literacy and Numeracy 

• LEA overheads 


• Schools 


• Additional staffing, 
professional development and 
materials costs 


• Resources from other related 
programmes used to support 
NLS/NNS 


• Ongoing operating costs related to 
Literacy and Numeracy (staff time, 
materials, etc) 


• Family and 
community 


• Purchases of books and 
materials 


• Time diverted from other 
activities to support Literacy 
and Numeracy learning 


• Parents' and pupils' ongoing efforts 
re: school learning 




( 
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Second, it is important to state again that 
given the early stage of both Strategies, these 
data can be taken as indicative only.A couple 
of years of implementation do not provide a 
sufficient basis on which to reach any firm 
concliision.The well-known Hawthorne 
Effect would lead one to expect an increase in 
achievement in the first year or two of a new 
initiative. Linn (2000) has shown that testing 
programs generally tend to show increased 
results over the years as the system gets used 
to the test, but that such increases do not 
necessarily represent genuine increases in 
learning. Moreover, testing results in England 
were increasing prior to the implementation 
of the Strategies, and a number of other 
initiatives, such as school inspections, class 
size reductions or curricular changes might 
also have had an impact on these results. 

As shown in Chapter 2, science results 
have increased more than English and 
mathematics despite the absence of an 
equivalent Strategy and investment. 

While the initial data give grounds for 
optimism, it will be essential to reassess 
the situation in another two years when the 
outcome data will be more robust. It will 
also be important to look at a wider range 
of indicators than a single test result to 
determine if true learning outcomes 
are improving. 

Total Additional Investment in the Strategies 

Estimating the additional investment in 
literacy and numeracy from all sources 
is difficult for several reasons. 

First, it is not clear what central government 
resources beyond the direct support already 
described shouJd be considered as supporting 
Literacy and Numeracy. A number of other 
programs under the Standards Fund have clear 
links to improved literacy and numeracy — 

2 4 



for example English as an additional language 
or Education Action Zones. Many other 
activities supported by the Standards Fund, 
such as the training of headteachers, could 
also be seen as linked to improved outcomes 
in literacy and numeracy. Many of the 
ongoing functions of DEES and other 
central agencies are also quite relevant to 
improving literacy and numeracy. As discussed 
in Chapter 2, many national initiatives in 
England - OFSTED inspections, support for 
new curricula, changes in teacher education, 
SEN support — indeed, almost everything 
connected with primary education could be 
argued to contribute to literacy and numeracy 
outcomes. In many of these areas there have 
been additional investments over the last 
few years. The move to reduce class sizes in 
primary school was presumably expected to 
result in better outcomes. Additional general 
funding to schools could also be regarded as 
being at least pardy an investment in literacy 
and numeracy insofar as it might be used 
to employ more staff, provide more support 
services, purchase more materials, and so on. 

Second, it is not clear what ‘new’ resources 
LEAs and schools have actually invested in 
the Strategies. Except for summer schools 
and booster classes, the Standards Fund bids 
required LEAs to match the money from 
the central government. However in practice 
these resources come from a number of 
sources. Some are real increases to education 
budgets from the LEA, Other amounts come 
from other external funds available to LEAs 
such as EAZ, school improvement. Single 
Regeneration, private sponsorships and so on, 
These resources would, however, have been 
available to schools in any case and so are not 
‘additional’ in the same sense as new budget 
allocations specifically for the Strategies, LEAs 
and schools also reallocated existing resources 
to the Strategies, For example, in some cases, 
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people on staff already working on related 
issues moved to Strategy consultant positions. 
Some professional development funds used 
for Literacy and Numeracy were already in 
LEA budgets but allocated to other purposes. 
Our impression from all the data is that most 
of the LEA matching funds were either found 
from other external sources or redeployed 
from other budget areas. 

The same situation would apply in schools. 
Most of the headteachers we interviewed 
suggested that the bulk of the resources for 
the Strategies came from LEAs and the 
Standards Fund. However almost all schools 
(90% of the headteachers in our survey and 
all those we interviewed) did report investing 
at least some of their own resources, primarily 
in areas such as professional development 
and purchase of materials. These investments 
would appear to be in the area of a few 
thousand pounds per year for a typical 
primary school. 

The resourcing of the Strategies was only one 
part of each LEA or school budget process. 

In many situations a variety of other related 
initiatives were occurring at the same time so 
that one cannot disentangle the resources for 
them. Nor should one necessarily want to do 
so, since it makes good sense to pool resources 
from various sources to achieve common 
objectives. Schools are trying to cope with 
a wide range of pressures and initiatives, and 
they do not necessarily distinguish where 
one starts and another stops. Where local 
authorities provided overall budget increases 
to schools, some of that general increase 
undoubtedly went to support literacy and 
numeracy, either through dedicated staff 
or through general support such as more 
teachers or support staff.The net effect 
is that at all levels some considerable 
expenditures, while not targeted to the 



Strategies, did in fact support the purposes 
of the Strategies. 

The problem of how to treat staff time is 
another complication in determining the 
cost of the Strategies. There are good 
grounds for believing that the amount of 
professional staff time spent on literacy and 
numeracy has increased. The Levaci^, Glover, 
& Crawford (2000) study reports an average 
of 7 hours per week of class time for literacy. 
Our survey data and interviews with schools 
also suggest that a large number of teachers 
are spending more than 5 hours per week 
on literacy. While only about half the 
headteachers surveyed responded that 
their own time commitment to literacy 
and numeracy had increased, about 90% of 
headteachers indicated significant increases 
in professional staff time for both literacy 
and numeracy. For Literacy, 58% of 
headteachers said that the increase in 
professional staff time had exceeded 15%, 
while for Numeracy this figure was half — 
29%, Certainly teachers reported spending 
more preparation time and professional 
development time on the Strategies. Teaching 
assistants appear to have had more time 
assigned to supporting the Strategies. 

Quantifying these costs would require 
some very large assumptions, and there is the 
additional problem of accounting for out-of- 
school hours of work by teachers, which are 
not usually costed. However even a small 
increase in hours by teachers — say 2 hours 
per week - would imply that a large amount 
of money in the form of teacher time had 
been shifted into literacy and numeracy 
from other activities (as suggested by the 
data in Chapters 4 and 5). Across the country, 
one hour of teacher time would mean 
about 4% of the total teaching salary bill, or 
approximately million (based on 60% 
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of total spending being teacher salaries). 
Alternatively, ifliteracy and numeracy were 
now accounting for 50% of total primary 
school effort instead of 40%, the additional 
cost would be another ;^^670 million. 

In practice, schools do not make a sharp 
distinction between resources for the 
Strategies and other work in related areas, 
making it very difficult to arrive with any 
confidence at estimates of school expenditures 
for the Strategies. In most schools governors 
and headteachers are attempting to deploy 
the total range of resources available to the 
total set of activities they feel are important. 
Especially because the average primary school 
in England is under 300 pupils, staff inevitably 
will have multiple roles. Because literacy and 
numeracy have always been important areas 
of attention in primary schools, a range of 
resources was already being devoted to them. 
At the same time, the situation for literacy 
and numeracy prior to the Strategies was 
quite variable, with some schools, especially 
those with serious achievement problems, 
already making special efforts in these issues. 



Our very rough estimate as to the total 
additional cost of the Strategies is as follows: 



Source 


Amount 


Central government additional • 
spending as outlined earlier 


£130 million 


New spending by LEAs - 
estimated at 20% of their 
matching contribution 
requirement 


ElOmillion 


Resources (including staff time) 
reallocated by LEAs from sources 
not previously used for literacy 
and numeracy - 40% of LEA 
contribution 


£20 million 


Resources (primarily staff time) 
reallocated by schools from 
other activities to literacy and 
numeracy - 5% of total primary 
school spending 


£330 million 


Total estimated additional cost 


£490 million, or 18% of 
the total estimated cost 
of literacy and numeracy 



Using this figure gives a very different 
impression of value for money, in that the 
achievement gains are now much smaller 
in relation to the additional cost. The same 
cautions mentioned earlier also apply here. 
More important in this regard are the lack 
of other analyses to use in comparison and 
the points made earlier about our lack of 
understanding about the kinds of outcomes 
that might result from additional spending. 

Total Cost of the Strategies 

A further relevant question is to try to 
estimate the total cost of the Strategies by 
all parties. Total cost would include not only 
new resources and resources re-allocated 
to literacy and numeracy, but also ongoing 
resources which had been, and continue to 
be, used to support literacy and numeracy 
by government, central agencies, LEAs, 
schools and families. 
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issues in Resource Allocation 

Our study of resource aDocation issues has 
raised several other questions related to 
policy and to implementation that D£ES 
might consider as the Strategies develop. 
Several of these points also arose through 
our other data-gathering activities and 
are mentioned in other chapters. 



The vast bulk of the monetary resources for 
literacy and numeracy are in the ongoing 
work of the school. Leva^i^, Glover and 
Crawford (2000) found that more than 
90% of the cost of the Literacy Strategy was 
in the ongoing functions of the school, and 
particularly the time of teachers and support 
staff. It would be reasonable to argue, 
therefore, that the full cost of producing 
improved literacy and numeracy involves 
not only the additional expenditures by DEES, 
but also all the expenditures of schools and 
LEAs *- that is, the fuD £, 2.7 billion. 

Our data also suggest, as already described, 
that teachers are putting more effort into 
literacy and numeracy, not only in terms 
of the quantity but also the quality of their 
work. Teachers, headteachers, consultants and 
LEA managers all report that many teachers 
are working more hours in an effort to meet 
the goals of the Strategies. Since teachers are 
not paid by the hour, an increase in hours of 
work would, in classic economic terms, result 
in an increase in productivity, in that more 
work is being accomplished without more 
money being spent. We raise elsewhere in 
this report our concerns about whether such 
extra effort is sustainable in the longer term. 

If it is not, as effort returns to normal, results 
may level off. 

In all these analyses, as already noted, the 
efforts of pupils and parents are not accounted 
for. There is good reason to believe that the 
work of pupils and parents is critical to good 
outcomes. Some of the interview and case 
study data from a limited number of schools 
suggest that parents, particularly, have 
increased their knowledge of and interest in 
supporting literacy and numeracy skills for 
their children. However the survey data from 
teachers do not support this conclusion. 



THE OVERALL LEVEL 
OF FUNDING 

The Strategies have been given quite 
substantial levels of resourcing in comparison 
to most education reform programs. However 
when considered in light of the task of 
changing teaching and learning in all primary 
schools the allocations are modest. Even after 
two or three years, a significant number of 
schools with high needs will not yet have 
received intensive support. Many schools 
with satisfactory levels of achievement would 
have received very little direct input. 

From the point of view of an individual 
school, the additional funds from the 
Standards Fund are small in relation to 
ongoing operating costs. A typical LEA bid 
might involve something between /^1500 and 
/^3000 per school for each of the Strategies, 
not including booster classes or summer 
schools (typically more per school for 
Numeracy than for Literacy on this basis). 
Half of this would have to be found by the 
LEA from existing or other resources. As 
already noted, our evidence is that much of 
the matching funds from LEAs would have 
been available to schools in any case so are 
not really new. Even with the very optimistic 
assumption that all the additional money 
directly reached schools, a school might be 
getting additional resources valued at about 
/^3,000-;,(^4,000 mostly in the form of 
consultant time and supply teacher coverage. 
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Yet a typical primary school with 250-300 
pupils would already have a total budget of 
around ;4^500,000 not including consultant 
time, so the incremental resources available for 
a school to use are quite small — under 1%. 

This being said, we have already noted that 
evidence from a number of change projects 
indicates that small amounts of money can 
have significant impacts on schools if the 
money is used strategically As other parts of 
this report show, this has clearly been the case 
with NLS and NNS in many schools. We are 
not suggesting that the resources of NLS and 
NNS are inadequate, but that even these large 
infusions of money are relatively modest 
when looked at school by school. 

i^RIORITIES FOR ALLOCATION 
OF RESOURCES 

From the beginning the Strategies have faced 
difFicult problems of how to allocate available 
resources. LEAs vary enormously in size, 
geography and demography. The challenge 
of implementing NLS and NNS in a sparsely 
populated area with many small schools is 
very different from that in an urban centre. 
The number of schools with significant 
achievement deficits, the proportion of 
children with English as a second language, 
the degree of parent and community support, 
the availability of infrastructure such as 
libraries — all vary considerably. 

LEAs and schools also varied in their 
starting point. Some LEAs need to improve 
performance by as much as 25% to reach their 
target while for others the requirement is less 
than 10%. Some LEAs had in place advisors in 
language or mathematics who could easily 
move into supporting NLS and NNS, while 
others did not. Some LEAs had a stronger 
history of support for curriculum and 
teaching than others. Some had related 



initiatives already in place while others were 
beginning from zero. 

Even given the very substantial financial 
commitment to employing consultants and 
providing professional development, the re is still 
across the country only about one consultant 
for every 50 schools for each Strategy.The 
approach chosen by DIES has been to try to 
put more resources where need was greatest, 
but also to try to have at least some reach into 
every school. However the results are, as might 
be expected, uneven. In authorities with many 
schools needing intensive support,some 
high need schools had to wait longer for 
substantial consultant input, although by the 
end of 2000, we believe that virtually all such 
schools have received direct support. In other 
authorities there may be more consultants in 
relation to the number of high need schools, ( 
but a large number of lower-need schools may 
get very little attention. 

Further, the allocation of resources is largely 
based on the number of schools, but schools 
vary considerably in size. Funds were assigned 
to LEAs primarily on the basis of numbers 
of consultants and supply cover per school. 
However working with a school of 150 
pupils is clearly quite a different matter 
than working with a school of>500 pupils. 
Although some flinding formulae take 
account of number of pupils, DfES data show 
that some LEAs received 100% more support 
for Literacy consultants on a per pupil basis 
than did others and that these differences 
were partly but not fully related to differing 
initial achievement levels. 

There is no right answer to these dilemmas. 

The resource allocation decisions made 
by DfES and the Strategy directorate are 
reasonable and defensible. However after two 
years of implementation it might be useful to 
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look at these issues again, especially in regard 
to the relative presence and impact of the 
Strategies in different kinds of schools. High 
need schools and communities may require 
considerably more than a pro rata share of 
support to show significant gains because 
the barriers often go beyond straightforward 
issues of teaching and learning in the 
classroom. It may be that as the Strategies 
develop it would be useful to shift resources 
even more to areas where need appears 
greatest. At the same time, this decision 
is connected to the issue of targets. If the 
official outcome targets for the Strategies 
were broadened beyond the current single 
indicator, there might be different decisions 
about how to allocate the available resources. 

CENTRAL DIRECTION AND 
LOCAL PARTICIPATION 

At the beginning of the Strategies the 
resource allocation process was quite directive 
and formulaic. LEAs bid for what DfES had 
said it would accept rather than outlining 
what they might have preferred as an 
approach. For example, there were standard 
allocations of supply days for NNS and 
relatively standard allocations for the 
number of consultants across both strategies. 
This was a reasonable approach to the 
Strategies at the outset where DfES had 
a well-developed plan while understanding 
and commitment across schools and LEAs 
would have been highly variable. 

Since then the Strategies have revised their 
resource use in light of their experience and 
feedback from the schools. As schools and 
LEAs have come to understand the Strategies 
more fully and as their commitment to them 
has increased, there has been more flexibility 
from DfES. Bidding has largely been replaced 
by standard allocations, and local bodies have 
been given more scope as to how resources 



are used. This process needs to continue. LEAs 
and schools have expressed their frustration 
that the resource allocation process is still 
too rigid and may constrain them from using 
resources most effectively to achieve the goals 
of the Strategies. We suggest the expansion 
of recent moves by DfES towards a process 
that both allows and requires LEAs to take 
on a greater role in planning for effective 
use of resources within a national framework. 
We are not suggesting that the DfES/national 
presence should diminish. There continues to 
be a need for a strong national input in terms 
of goals and best practices to achieve those 
goals. However, even within this frame, LEAs 
and schools could be given more opportunity 
to show how they might propose to allocate 
the available funds to achieve the objectives. 

THE MIX AND BALANCE AMONG 
APPROACHES TO BE SUPPORTED 

The Strategies have embodied a well- 
defined theory of education change and 
improvement. The idea has been, as oudined 
in Chapter 1, to improve pupil outcomes by 
changing teaching practices to accord more 
closely with those approaches developed in 
the initial pilot projects. Teaching practice 
would change as a result of providing teachers 
with curriculum, materials, model lessons, 
professional development and various kinds of ■ 
ongoing support. The result would be better 
outcomes for pupils from the same teachers 
and classes. As we noted in earlier reports, the 
Strategies probably represent the largest-ever 
attempt to create change through an approach 
centred on building teacher and school 
capacity The resources devoted to this work 
have been, in our view, well used. Work to 
build capacity should certainly continue. 

As other chapters show, much remains to 
be done before the ideas fundamental 
to the Strategies are truly absorbed in 
a lasting way across all schools. 
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At the same time, our evidence suggests 
that there may need to be some reallocation 
within this envelope. For example, the 
emphasis on mutual learning and 
dissemination of best practices across 
schools and LEAs probably needs to be given 
more importance once there is more good 
practice to share. Some of this shift is already 
occurring as consultant time and professional 
development activity move from initial 
understanding of the Strategies to a more 
nuanced discussion of what is required to 
sustain progress. 

As the Strategies have unfolded, an additional 
substantial amount of money has been 
allocated to supplementary teaching of 
pupils through booster classes and summer 
programs. In 1999-2000, ;,(]64 million was 
allocated to these latter purposes compared 
to about ^55 million for the teacher 
change/school capacity approach. This 
decision may have been appropriate in 
terms of helping a significant number of 
pupils improve their Key Stage 2 results and, 
in the case of summer schools, make a more 
successful transition to secondary school, 
although we do not know whether these 
programs were effective or not. If these 
investments are to be continued, it might 
be desirable to look at an experiment in 
which pupils were randomly assigned to 
these additional programs so as to assess 
whether they are as efficacious or more 
efficacious than changes in the regular 
program. We do know that these allocations 
to summer schools and booster classes have 
been seen by at least some people in schools 
as a diversion of energy from the Strategies’ 
main purpose in that they seemed to be 
much more about short-term test results 
than about longer-term school capacity 



An additional issue has been the timing 
of some announcements about additional 
resources available for particular purposes. 

It has been more difficult for everyone to 
make effective use of resources when they 
are suddenly made available well into a school 
year. People do recognise that these shifts are 
an exigency of government finance, and 
sometimes unavoidable, but resources that 
appear without adequate time for planning 
are likely to be used less effectively. 

Finally on this point we draw attention again 
to the relatively small resource allocation to 
family literacy and numeracy. A number of 
schools noted the positive impact created 
by sharing materials and information with 
parents. Research would also suggest that 
increased parent and family support could 
be higlily efficacious. It might well be 
desirable in the next phase for a larger share 
of resources from the Strategies to be directed 
to developing family literacy and numeracy, 
as well as strengthening parent engagement 
where it is low. However, given the concerns 
about overload that we raised in Chapter 2, 
we stress that this task cannot simply be 
added on to the many demands already 
made of schools. 

THE EFFECTS OF TFfE TARGETS 
ON RESOURCE ALLOCATIONS 

The official and public focus of the Strategies 
has been on a single criterion for success — 
the proportion of pupils reaching the 
approved standard on the tests. This criterion 
has had high political visibility and has been 
central to the target-setting and resource 
allocation process. 

As a result of the targets, schools have given 
considerable emphasis on getting pupils who 
are currendy below the criterion to that level. 
It is certainly reasonable to focus resources on 
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those pupils with high levels of need. 

However we suggest that D£ES continue 
to broaden the discussion of success. Some 
of the pedagogical reasons are discussed in 
several other chapters. However, there are also 
statistical reasons for concern about using this 
single measure of outcomes. A single indicator 
does not tell us, for example, very much about 
the distribution of scores among pupils. It is 
theoretically possible, though it has not been 
the case in England (QCA, 2000), that the 
number of pupils hitting the target could go 
up while overall achievement remained flat 
or actually decreased because pupils above 
or well below the standard did not gain at all. 
Also, the more pupils who reach the target, 
the more likely it is that increases in the single 
goal are a poor proxy for real achievement, 
since we would then have no information 
on the actual changes in achievement for 
those above the target, which is most pupils. 

We note that internally, and more recently 
externally, DfES is already using a broader 
analysis of the measures of impact. These 
include not only the proportion of pupils 
reaching Level 4, but also the increase in the 
proportion at higher levels and reduction in 
the proportion at lower levels. Other DfES 
material, including the recent green paper, 
puts forward reducing the disparities between 
schools and LEAs and ensuring equitable 
progress for both genders and various ethnic 
groups as important goals. The recent 
attention to Key Stage 3 also presents an 
option to consider longer-term progress as 
an outcome. If teachers in Years 7 or 8 were 
finding pupils better prepared that would be 
a positive outcome from the Strategies. 
Success at age 11 might be judged by 
success at age 14 or 16. 



These more complex analyses seem to us to 
be useful and desirable. They now need to be 
communicated very clearly to schools and to 
the public so that all parties. understand that 
meeting the 80% and 75% goals is not the 
only thing that matters. 

Conclusion 

Our findings should be read recognising 
that the Strategies are still in their initial 
implementation and that there are only 
two years of outcome data since the 
implementation of the Literacy Strategy and 
one year since the full implementation of the 
Numeracy Strategy. This is not yet a sufficient 
basis for any lasting conclusions. 

Nonetheless, our cautious conclusion to 
this point is that a relatively small additional 
central expenditure (in the region of 5% 
of the overall cost of primary schooling) has 
levered significant shifts in the use of ongoing 
resources in schools and LEAs. Test data so 
far shows gains in the percentage of pupils 
reaching the established standard, suggesting 
that the Strategies to this point have provided 
good value for money.That conclusion must 
be tempered by consideration of the many 
other factors that might also affect results, the 
narrowness of the outcome measure and the 
early stage of the Strategy implementation. 
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Chapter 4: View from the Schools 
Survey Results 



Highlights 

• Headteachers rated their own motivation 
and capacity for implementing both 
Strategies relatively highly. 

• The aims of both Strategies were clear 
to headteachers and were consistent 
with their own views. 

• Motivation and capacity were rated 
somewhat higher for NNS than for NLS. 

• Teamwork on the partof staff (a 
willingness to help one another) helped 
in implementing the Strategies. 

• Respondents agreed that the greatest 
changes have occurred in the teaching 
of mental mathematics as opposed to 
mathematics concepts, and in the 
teaching of reading as opposed to writing. 



liroSrodlMcttioiffl 

C hapters 4 and 5 examine the ways in 
which the Strategies are being received 
and understood in schools and LEAs.This 
chapter provides a non-technical summary 
of a survey of teachers and headteachers in 
a large, nationally representative sample of 
schools. The survey was intended to help 
answer these questions: 

• To what extent and for what reasons are 
teachers and headteachers motivated to 
implement the National Literacy and 
Numeracy Strategies? 

• Do teachers and headteachers have the 
capacities to implement the Strategies? 

# What features of the situation or context 
in which school staffs work influence 
implementation? 

• How have headteachers supported the 
implementation of NLS and NNS? 

• In what ways and to what extent have the 
Strategies resulted in changed classroom 
practices? 
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• What relationship is there between 
teacher-reported changes in classroom 
practice and gains, in pupil attainment 
(as measured by changes in Key Stage 2 
results)? 

• What do teachers report as the strengths 

and weaknesses of the Strategies? 

/ 

In the following chapter (Chapter 5), we 
examine these same issues through the 
conversations that we have had in the ten 
selected schools and their LEAs. Together, 
the two chapters begin to suggest how 
implementation ofNLS and NNS is 
actually happening in the field. 

Framework 

Motivation, capacity, and situation, as noted 
in Chapter 1, are key variables in a general 
model of employee performance that we 
are using to guide our understanding of 
“local challenges” “ schools* responses to the 
National Literacy and Numeracy Strategies. 
In this chapter, we develop key aspects of 
this framework as specific survey results 
are introduced. 

Figure 4.1 : Framework for Surveys 




Figure 4.1 is an adaptation of our framework 
for the overall external evaluation summarised 
in Chapter 1. According to this general 
model, changes in teaching practice will 
only occur if all three factors (motivation, 
capacity and school situation) are favourable 



(Leithwood,Jantzi & Mascall, 2000a). In 
other words, weakness in any one decreases 
the likelihood of teachers adopting the 
reforms. We have added the dimension of 
leadership to our framework because we 
believe that it is an important dimension in 
understanding school change. The framework 
suggests that teacher motivation, capacity and 
the contexts or situations in which they work 
have a direct effect on school and classroom 
practices. These, in turn, help determine what 
pupils learn. Leadership practices (specifically, 
what headteachers do) have both direct 
and indirect effects on teacher practices, the 
indirect effects being realised through leaders’ 
influence on teachers’ motivation, capacity 
and work settings. 

Methodology 

The external evaluation team contracted 
with NFER for a significant amount of the 
work entailed in collecting the survey data. 
Once the external evaluation team had 
developed the survey instruments, NFER 
was responsible for their distribution, 
collection and entry into a data file. This 
file then was returned to the external 
evaluation team for analysis and 
interpretation. 

Two representative samples of 500 schools 
each were selected for the surveys, 500 
receiving surveys about NLS and 500 about 
NNS. Both samples were selected at random 
from the NFER database of schools to be 
representative of the whole primary school 
population in terms of school type, national 
curriculum test results, region, and proportion 
of pupils eligible for free school meals. Pupil 
performance data for all schools in the 
sample were obtained from the Qualifications 
and Curriculum Authority (QCA). QCA 
provided end of Key Stage 2 results in English 
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and mathematics for the years 1997-98, 
1998-99, and 1999-2000. 

Two surveys were developed for each 
sample, one for headteachers and one for 
teachers. Responses to these surveys were 
analysed at both the individual and school 
levels using a variety of statistical procedures. 
Most survey questions asked for respondents’ 
extent of agreement on a five-point scale. 

In this chapter, most of the data are reported 
as percentages of respondents who chose 
each point on the five-point scale (strongly 
disagree, disagree, undecided, agree and 
strongly agree). Each table displays responses 
to the Literacy Strategy (L) and responses 
to the Numeracy Strategy (N). 

The response rates for NLS and NNS 
respectively were 64% and 63% for schools 
(that is, responses were received from either 
headteachers or teachers) and 49% and 50% 
for headteachers. The features of responding 
schools largely mirrored primary schools in 
the country as a whole. For teachers from 
all schools surveyed, the response rate was 
20% for the literacy survey and 20% for the 
numeracy survey. These response rates rose 
to 32% and 33%, respectively, for teachers 
in schools from which there was at least 
one response. 

The low response rate from teachers 
presented a problem. Although teachers 
in our achieved sample are very similar to 
the population of England’s primary school 
teachers in terms of gender and experience, 
the decision was not to report the data from 
teacher respondents because the response 
rate was deemed too low to have sufEcient 
confidence in the findings. The headteacher 
results are the basis for the reporting in 
this chapter. 



Underlying Trends in 

the Hesults 

Two underlying trends emerge from 
the survey results. First, the responses of 
headteachers to the Strategies are positive. 
They indicated that they support the 
Strategies, are motivated to implement 
them, feel that they have the capacity to 
do so and, in general, see the school contexts 
as supportive of their endeavours. 

The second trend is a tendency for 
respondents in the Numeracy survey to 
respond more positively than did those 
in the Literacy survey. In this case, the 
differences are most obvious in their 
perceptions of the extent to which the 
Strategies have influenced their motivation 
and capacity to implement changes and 
least for items related to . the supportiveness 
of the school context. Although headteachers 
support both Strategies, the differences may 
be associated with such things as their initial 
level of subject level knowledge, the nature 
of the Strategies or the fact that NLS was 
in place first. 

We now look in more detail at the 
responses, using our conceptual framework 
of motivation, capacity and situation 
(which we think of as organisational 
capacity at the school and LEA levels). 

Motivation to Implement the Strategies 

According to the external evaluation 
framework, motivation to implement the 
Strategies is likely to arise from four sources: 

• perceptions of the relationship 

between headteachers’ and teachers’ 
own professional goals and the goals 
of the Strategies, 
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• beliefs about their own capacities 
to implement the Strategies, 

• beliefs about how supportive of their 
implementation efforts is the school 
context in which they work, and 

• the emotions they experience related to 
the Strategies and their implementation. 

Table 1 provides percentage frequency 
distributions for the survey items associated 
with each of these sources. 

Table 1 Headteachers' Motivation to Implement 
the Strategies 

% Responding 

Consistency with Personal Coals SD D U A SA 

1. The aims ofthe Strategy are L 0 10 18 55 17 

clear to me N 0 1 4 55 40 

2. The aims ofthe Strategy are L 0 7 16 6116- 

consistent with my own aims NO 0 3 66 31 

about teaching literacy/maths 

in my classroom 

3. Mystaff have been involved in L 2 5 7 49 38 

setting Key Stage 2 targets in N 1 5 7 51 36 

this school. 

4. Mystaff have been involved in L 0 3 8 52 38 

setting curriculum targets for N 1 4 9 51 34 

pupils in my class. 



% Responding 

Headteacher Approaches for SD D U A SA 

Fostering Teacher Motivation 

5. Helped clarify the reasons for L 0 0 10 63 27 

implementing the Strategy. NO 0 4 66 30 

6. Provided useful assistance to L 0 2 7 61 30 

staffin setting short term goals NO 0 5 66 29 

for literacy/maths teaching 

and learning. 

7. Given staff support, on an L 0 1 3 62 34 

individual basis, to help NO 2 4 58 36 

implement the Strategy. 

8. Encouraged staff to consider L 0 1 3 60 37 

new ideas for their teaching NO 1 4 57 39 

of literacy/maths. 



9. Demonstrated high L 0 2 4 57 38 

expectations for teachers' NO 2 6 52 40 

work with pupils in literacy/ 
maths. 



lO.Modelledahighlevelof 


L 


0 2 


7 


55 


36 


professional practice in 


N 


0 1 


6 


55 


38 


relation to the Strategy. 












11 . Encouraged collaborative 


L 


0 0 


5 


53 


42 


work in literacy/maths 


N 


0 2 


6 


60 


32 


among staff. 













12.Created conditions in the L 0 1 8 59 32 

school which allow forwide NO 2 7 63 27 

participation in decisions 
about the Strategy. 



13. Helped develop good L 0 3 17 59 21 

relationships with parents as N 0 4 16 61 20 

part ofthe school's efforts to 
implement the Strategy. 



Beliefs about the Context 

14.The climate in this school L 0 2 7 62 31 

reinforces efforts to have the NO 1 4 55 40 

Strategy implemented. 



15.We have the flexibility that L 1 11 11 54 24 

we need to implement the N 1 5 10 59 26 

Strategy in a manner that is 
effective for staff and pupils 
in this school. - 



16.1 feel confident that I am L 0 4 10 69 16 

aware ofthe expectations in NO 4 4 72 23 

the Strategy associated with 
reading/mathematics. 



17.1 feel confident that I am i 0 7 14 64 16 

aware ofthe expectations in 
the Strategy associated with 
writing. (Literacy only) 
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% Responding 

Beliefs about the Context SD D U A SA 

18.1 am aware of the constraints L 0 3 10 68 20 

that need to be overcome in N 0 1 10 69 21 

implementing the Strategy. 

1 9.We have access to the L 2 17 13 51 18 

resources (e.g., people, N 2 12 16 54 16 

materials) to help us implement 
the Strategy in my school. 

20.Strategy train ing for L 2 19 27 48 4 

headteachers has been N 3 7 24 51 16 

very helpful. 

Emotional Response 

21. 1 hear useful feedback about L 1 13 16 56 14 

my school's use of the Strategy N 1 11 24 50 14 

(e.g., from LEA advisors, 

parents, etc.). 

22.TheStrategy has made myjob L 12 30 34 21 4 

more satisfying and engaging, N 6 22 38 29 5 

Headteachers believed that the aims of the 
Strategies were clear (see Table l,item 1: 
almost 100% of headteachers agreed or 
strongly agreed with this statement). They also 
indicated that the aims of the Strategies were 
consistent with their own aims (iteni 2: 97% 
of respondents agreed or strongly agreed with 
this statement for the Numeracy Strategy and 
77% for Literacy). Respondents generally 
reported positive beliefs about the context in 
which they were implementing the Strategies, 
with the majority indicating that they were 
aware of the expectations (items 16 and 17), 
had sufficient flexibility (item 15) and, to 
a slightly lesser extent, had access to the 
resources that were needed (item 19). 

About half of headteacher respondents 
agreed that NLS training for headteachers 
was very helpful; two thirds of the 
respondents expressed that view about 
NNS headteacher training (item 20). 

Most headteachers (54% to 70%) agreed 
that they received useful feedback from those 
beyond the school about the school’s use of 
the Strategies (item 21). Only 25% (literacy) 
and 34% (numeracy) of headteacher 

V 6 



respondents agreed that the Strategy had 
made their jobs “more satisfying and 
engaging’’ (item 22). 

The survey included questions (items 5 
through 13) relating to “transformational’’ 
leadership, emphasising the capacity of the 
headteacher to engage others as leaders 
rather than merely directing the efforts of 
staff (Leithwood,Jantzi & Steinbach, 1999). 
Items related to nine dimensions or 
categories of practice: 

• building school vision; 

• developing specific goals and priorities; 

• holding high performance expectations; 

• providing intellectual stimulation; 

• offering individualised support; 

• modelling professional practices 
and values; 

• developing a collaborative school culture; 

• creating structures to foster participation 
in school decisions; and 

• creating productive community 
relationships. 

To foster teacher motivation, headteachers 
indicated that they used eight of the 
nine approaches identified in the survey, 
including helping clarify the reasons for 
implementing the Strategies, encouraging 
staff to consider new ideas for their teaching 
of literacy/mathematics and demonstrating 
high expectations for teachers’ work. They 
were somewhat less likely to report a focus 
on developing good relations with parents. 
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Capacity to Implement the Strategies 

The survey items measuring headteachers’ 
capacities to implement the Strategies focused 
on the extent to which opportunities were 
available to acquire relevant knowledge and 
skill, the possession of such knowledge and 
skill, estimates of success with the Strategies, 
and the effects of implementing the Strategies 
on teaching. 

Table 2 indicates that a majority of 
headteachers agreed with survey items 
measuring capacity. This agreement varied 
depending on the item and was higher for 
the Numeracy than the Literacy Strategy. 
Specifically, headteachers were more likely to 
agree that the Numeracy Strategy benefited 
pupils (items 29 and 30) and increased the 
effectiveness of teaching (item 28). 

Most headteachers believed that they were 
having success helping teachers implement 
the Strategies (Table 2: item 24: 83% to 87% 
of headteachers agreed or strongly agreed). 
Virtually all reported participating in all 
professional development opportunities for 
headteachers that have been provided by the 
Strategies (Table 2: item 27: 93% to 95% ■ 
agreed or strongly agreed). Pupils were 
considered to have benefited most from 
changes in the teaching of reading as opposed 
to writing, and in the teaching of mental 
maths as opposed to maths concepts. 



Table 2 Headteacher Capacity 

% Responding 





SD 


D 


U 


A 


SA 


23.1 have the knowledge and skill 


L 0 


10 


18 


55 


17 


1 need to implement the 
Strategy. 


N 0 


3 


15 


64 


19 


24.1 have been successful in 


L 0 


3 


14 


66 


17 


helping teachers implement 
the Strategy. 


N 0 


2 


11 


71 


16 



% Responding 
SD D U A SA 

25.1 have had adequate L 2 9 26 56 7 

opportunities to clarify my N 1 11 21 62 5 

role in implementing the 

Strategy. 

26.1 have had opportunities to L 2 19 34 40 5 

practise and refine any new N 2 23 32 41 3 

management skills required for 

implementing the Strategy. 

27.1 have participated in all L 1 3 3 44 49 

Strategy opportunities that NO 3 3 47 48 

have been provided for 

headteachers. 

28. Teaching in this school has L 1 9 15 58 17 

become more effective as a N 0 4 15 51 30 

result of the Strategy. 

29. Pupils in this school have L 0 5 19 57 18 

benefited from the: N 4 18 25.46 7 

reading component of the 

Strategy writing component 
of the Strategy. 

30. Pupils have benefited from the: L 0 0 3 42 55 

mental maths component of N .0 1 15 58 27 

the Strategy maths concepts 

component of the Strategy 



The School Context in Winch the Strategies 
Are Being Implemented 

( 

While “capacity” is typically considered 
a quality of individuals, its meaning and 
importance as a collective or organisational 
property increasingly is being recognised. 

To acknowledge the school as a unit of 
change, for example, implies that its capacity is 
more than the sum of its individual members’ 
capacities (see, for instance, Newmann, King 
& Youngs, 2000). For purposes of the surveys, 
two dimensions defined the school context or 
situation. One dimension included teachers’ 
collective practices relevant to the Strategies, 
along with the physical and social 
infrastructure supporting such practices. 

The second dimension was the collective 
efficacy^’ of the staff. Teachers and schools 
with high efficacy are more likely to believe 



* EJpcnq* refers to the belief thnt one's actions mill achieue the intended or desired result. 
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that success is due to their efforts - in other 
words, that success results less from pupil 
intake and more from what the school 
actually does with its pupils. 



Headteachers expressed overall agreement 
with survey items measuring both dimensions 
of the school context, and responses were 
essentially the same for both Strategies. 

In relation to collective practices, more 
than 90% of headteachers reported that staff 
were involved in teamwork for purposes of 
implementing the Strategies (item 31 on 
Table 3). Almost all agreed that staff members 
provided assistance to one another (item 
33 on Table 3): more than 90% of 
headteachers agreed or strongly agreed. 



Many headteachers (almost 40%) did not 
agree that their schools' physical layout 
enhanced staff ability to collaborate with 
one another. For headteachers themselves, 
what was most lacking was a network of 
headteacher colleagues they could draw on 
for assistance and advice when needed (item 
37, Table 3); more than two thirds of 
headteachers indicated this to be the case. 

Table 3 Context or Situation - Headteachers 

% Responding 

Collective Practices SD D U A $A 

31. Thestaff in this school ' L 1 4 2 51 42 

function as a team for N 0 . 2 3 54 40 

purposes of implementing 

the Strategy. 

32. Thestaff in this school build L 0 3 6 51 40 

on one another's strengths in N 0 2 6 57 35 

implementing the Strategy. 

33. The staff in this school assist L '0 3 5 51 41 

one another in implementing N 0 11 3 60 35 

any new classroom practices 

required by the Strategy. 

34. We have created structures in L 0 1 8 56 34 

this school that allow teachers NO 3 7 59 31 

opportunities to collaborate 

about the Strategy with their 
colleagues. 



Collective Practices 

35. The physical space in the 
school is conducive to 
discussion among staff 
members about literacy/ 
maths teaching and learning, 

36.School governors support 
our efforts to implement the 
Strategy. 

37.1 have a network of head- 
teacher colleagues that 
has been useful to me in 
implementing the Strategy 
in this school. 

. 38.My working relationship with 
school governors is useful in 
implementing the Strategy. 

Collective Efficacy 

39. All those In positions of 
responsibility feel a sense of 
responsibility for productively 
implementing the Strategy. 

40. Teachers feel a sense of 
responsibility for the quality 
of literacy/maths teaching 
in their classrooms. 

41. Teachers feel a sense of 
responsibility for school-wide 
decisions that influence their 
teaching of literacy/maths. 

42. Parents are supportive of 
this school's efforts in 
literacy/maths. 

43. Non-pa rent members of the 
community are supportive of 
this school's efforts in ■ 
literacy/maths. 



% Responding 

SD D U A SA 

L 7 19 13 43 17 
N 7 16 16 47 15 



L 1 3 13 60 24 

N 0 6 12 60 22 



L 7 '36 24 28 4 
N 7 35 29 25 4 



L ' 3 77 17 53-20 
N 1 4 18 59 18 



L 0 4 6 53 37 
N 1 1 6 62 29 



L 0 1 1 46 52 
N 0 0 0 50 49 



L 0 2 11 61 26 

N 0 2 8 62 28 



L 0 8 20 59 13 
N 1 6 18 60 16 



L 3 16 47 29 5 
N 4 19 46 27 4 



With respect to collective efficacy, almost 
all respondents indicated that teachers feel 
a sense of responsibility (item 40, Table 3) 
for the quality of classroom teaching. Fewer 
headteachers reported confidence in the 
supportiveness of parent and especially non- 
parent members of their school community 
(items 42 and 43, Table 3). 
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Changed Practices by Teachers in Response 
to the Strategies 

The orientation to classroom practices 
adopted for purposes of the survey reflected 
two distinct lines of evidence — evidence 
about implementation processes, and evidence 
about the importance of time in accounting 
for pupils’ learning. 

A considerable body of evidence suggests 
that implementation of new policies and 
programmes seldom means, to those in 
schools, exactly what developers or advocates 
of those policies and programs have in 
mind. Indeed, early research on programme 
implementation argued that the ideal form 
of implementation was “mutual adaptation” 
(Berman dc McLauglilin, 1977), a compromise 
between iinplementers’ existing practices and 
those practices specified by new policies and 
programmes. Such adaptation often entails 
customising the new policies and programmes 
in light of unique features of the context and, 
in the process, making it more suitable for 
that context. 

Based on this view of local implementation, 
one set of survey questions inquired about 
changes in the teaching of literacy and 
mathematics (without asking about the 
nature of those changes). Consequently, 
reported changes might range from the 
superficial to the fundamental. It is also 
important to acknowledge that the survey 
questions did not directly ask whether 
changes in practices corresponded to those 
practices advocated by the Strategies. 

Although research about pupil time 
conceptualises it variously as allocated time, 
teaching time, and acadeniically engaged 
time, increases in all these conceptions of 
time are associated with increases in pupil 
learning. The amount of evidence supporting 



this claim is both large and unambiguous. 

A second set of survey questions about 
changed practices asked whether more time 
was being spent on planning for, and actually 
delivering, teaching in literacy and numeracy 
in response to the Strategies. Either changed 
teaching practices or increased time could 
account for increased pupil learning. 

The majority of headteachers reported 
changes in teaching practice in relation to 
literacy and mathematics, with respondents 
more likely to report that change had 
occurred in mathematics. Other results 
suggest that: 

• More headteachers agreed that changes 
had been made to the teaching of mental 
mathematics as compared with teaching 
of mathematics concepts; 88 vs. 69% of 
headteachers agreed or strongly agreed 
with this (Table 4 item 45). 

• Headteachers were somewhat more likely 
to say that changes had been made in the 
teaching of reading than the teaching of 
writing (Table 4 item 44). 

• Headteachers agreed that increased time 
was now being spent teaching mental 
mathematics; 83% of headteachers agreed 
or strongly agreed (Table 4: item 47). 
Fewer agreed that more time was spent 
on teaching mathematics concepts 
(same items: 53% of headteachers). 

• Headteachers were more likely to report 
increased planning time for literacy than 
for mathematics (Table 4: item 48), with 
uncertainty as to whether more time was 
actually spent teaching literacy in the 
classroom (Table 4: item 46). 
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• About 80% of headteachers agreed 
or strongly agreed that they regularly 
scrutinised pupils’ literacy and numeracy 
work for signs of progress, and spent time 
observing the literacy hour or mathematics 
lesson in primary classrooms. 

Table 4 Changed Practices - Headteachers 

% Responding 

SD D U A SA 

44. Teachers in this school 
significantly changed their 
teaching practices as a result 
of the Strategy 

in reading L 1 12 13 53 21 

in writing N 0 12 21 49 18 

45. Teachers in this school have 
significantly changed their 
teaching practices as a result 
of the Strategy 

in mental maths L 1 5 6 49 39 

in maths concepts N 1 9 22 46 23 

46. Teachers in this school spend 
significantly more of their 
daily classroom time than 
they did before the Strategy 
teaching 

reading L 6 30 17 35 11 

writing N 7 31 20 33 9 

47. Teachers in this school spend 
significantly more of their 
daily classroom time than 
they did before the Strategy 
teaching 

mental maths L 2 10 5 45 38 

maths concepts N 4 24 19 35 18 

48. Teachers in this school spend L 5 3 28 64 

significantly more time N 3 12 15 34 37 

planning for literacy/maths 

teaching than they did 
before the Strategy. 

49. Teachers spend significantly L 2 14 16 48 20 

more time assessing their N 2 18 23 39 18 

pupils' work in literacy/maths 

than they did before the 
Strategy. 

50.1 routinely spend time L 2 11 7 62 18 

observing literacy/maths N 8 11 66 15 

hours in primary classrooms. 



% Responding 







SD 


D. 


U 


A 


SA 


51 . 1 occasionally participate in 


L 


4 


12 


3 


66 


16 


teaching a literacy/maths 
hour. 
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52.1 regularly scrutinise pupils' 
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work in literacy/maths to 
ascertain progress 


N 


0 
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13 


62 
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Conclusions 

The “ view from the schools” that is reported 
in this chapter is, in general, a positive one, 
with several areas highlighted for possible 
future attention. The survey results indicate 
that headteachers feel relatively high levels 
of motivation and capacity for implementing 
the Strategies. The school setting was 
considered to be equally supportive for both 
Strategies, with staff showing high levels of 
teamwork and willingness to help one 
another implement the Strategies. 
Headteachers agreed that the physical layout 
may not facilitate effective implementation 
of NLS and NNS, but believed that they 
had created decision-making structures 
and conditions for wide participation 
in decisions about the Strategies. 

For numeracy, headteachers agree that 
the greatest changes have occurred in the 
teaching of mental mathematics. For literacy, 
headteachers are slightly more likely to report 
that more changes have occurred in the 
teaching of reading rather than the teaching 
of writing. 

We look further at some of these findings 
when we report on our more intensive 
enquiry into implementation of the Strategies 
in ten selected schools across the country. 
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Chapter 5 NLS and NNS in Practice; 
The View from Selected Schools 



Highlights 

Local Challenges 

Motivation 

• Teachers and headteachers in the 
schools we visited were highly motivated 
to improve learning; most believe the 
Strategies have improved literacy 

and mathematics teaching. 

• Headteachers and teachers were 
enthusiastic about both Strategies, 
Numeracy in particular. 

Individual Capacity 

• We believe, from interviews and 
observations, that some teachers need 
a deeper knowledge of content and 
pedagogy, and time to develop and 
reflect on new practice. 

Situation - Organisational Capacity 

• Most schools were developing as learning 
organisations, using management teams 
to broaden leadership and to take on long- 
term improvement initiatives; few had yet 
reached a high level of professional 
collaboration. 



• LEAs have fostered growing networks and 
communities of practice among schools 
in a variety of ways that schools found 
helpful, including "clusters” of schools. 

Altered Practices 

Focus on Literacy and Mathematics 

• Schools reported a greater focus on 
literacy and mathematics, with more 
focus on mental mathematics in daily 
lessons and a broader range of topics 
and genres, covered to greater depth, 
in literacy hours. 

• The focus on literacy and numeracy 
was sometimes at the expense of other 
subjects, and of often valuable but 
less academic aspects of the school 
programme. 

• Many schools were adapting the 
Strategies for their own school context; 
some were adhering tightly to the timing 
and format of the Strategies. 

• More time was spent planning English 
and mathematics lessons but this was 
becoming more manageable as banks of 
resources accumulate and familiarity with 
the Strategies increases. 
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Focus on Assessment 

• Schools were collecting assessment data 
(usually based on learning objectives) 
and using this to inform planning. 

• Emphasis on Key Stage 2 results, 
especially in Year 6, was creating 
considerable 'test preparation! 

• Headteachers felt that having ever- 
increasing targets was unreasonable 
and put impossible pressure on schools 
and pupils 

Sustainability 

• The organisation of material around 
clear learning objectives, a central 
feature of the Strategies, increasingly 
was guiding practice. 

• Schools and LEAs believe that further 
development of local initiative is essential 
for the sustainability of the Strategies. 

Changes in Learning 

• Teachers reported that pupils were more 
able to deal with a variety of mathematics 
problems and written texts, and were more 
knowledgeable about the technical 
vocabulary of English and mathematics. 

• Most teachers believed children were more 
independent and confident in theirwork. 



n addition to the data from the national 
surveys of teachers and headteachers, we 
visited a set of selected schools to watch and 
learn about the implementation of NLS 
and NNS “up close.” During 2000, we made 
initial visits to 10 schools (2 full days in all 
but one and 1 day in the 10th) and their 
LEAs. We talked to teachers, literacy and 
numeracy co-ordinators and headteachers in 
each school and observed literacy hours and 
daily mathematics lessons. In the LEAs, we 
talked to Strategy/line managers and in most 
cases, literacy and numeracy consultants. 

used the Priiuary School Peifonnauce Tables 1999 published in The 



In addition to the selected schools, we 
have had opportunities to talk to teachers, 
headteachers and LEA advisers from other 
settings, thus supplementing the data from the 
selected schools. We will return to each of the 
10 schools for at least two days during 2001 
and will visit the LEAs again as well. 

At this stage, our data are necessarily 
incomplete and the conclusions tentative. 

We draw on our conversations with the 
people implementing the Strategies in the 
selected schools, to provide a beginning 
description of their experiences of the 
implementation and to identify emerging 
themes and issues for consideration in 
the data collection during 2001. 

Desciropti:fl®[n) ®ff ftHn® SeOected 
Sdni©®ls 



The OISE/UT team used the DfES database of 
schools in England to select a random sample 
of 50 schools, from which we intended to select 
a set of 10 schools varying in location, type of 
community, size of school and performance on 
the 1 999 Key Stage national assessments. As 
the random sample did not include schools 
representing all relevant categories, we 
supplemented the pool with names of 1 5 
additional schools. From this expanded pool, a 
set of 10 schools was drawn based on the 1 999 
primary school performance tables.'^ The set 
of 10 included schools ranging in size (from 11 5 
to 475 pupils), in performance on the English 
and Mathematics Key Stage 2 assessments, in 
geographic location and in rural to urban type 
of community. Three schools declined the offer 
to participate (because they felt unable to give 
the time necessary); similar schools replaced 
them. The 10 selected schools were chosen to 
characterise typical schools in various settings 
and circumstances and to provide illustrative 
examples. They do not constitute a sample that 
would allow generalisations to the population. 



Times Educational Supplement, December 10 1999. 
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, These 10 schools offer a view of NLS and 
NNS in a broad range of circumstances 
and contexts. The group includes schools 
in difficulty and schools that are high 
performing. Some schools have received 
considerable outside intervention while 
others have received little or no additional 
support. The following table compares results 
from our pool of selected schools to the 
national averages for Key Stage 2 English and 
Mathematics assessments from 1996 to 2000. 



1996 
Year 6 
Tests 


1997 


1998 


1999 


2000 


1996 


to 

2000 


English 

National 

Average 


56% 


63% 


64% 


70% 


75% 


+19% 


Selected 

Schools 


46% 


60% 


60% 


63% 


77% 


+31% 


Mathematics 

National 

Average 


53% 


61% 


58% 


68% 


72% 


+19% 


Selected 

Schools 


50% 


57% 


59% 


63% 


72% 


+22% 



Despite much individual variability in the 
year-to-year results of the selected schools, 
the average scores for the group of 10 schools 
are generally similar to the national average 
scores^ and show overall improvement from 
1996 to 2000. While every school in the 
sample has increased its scores in English and 
mathematics since 1996, not every school has 
increased its scores since 1998 for English or 
since 1999 for mathematics. For the smaller 
schools in the sample the Year 6 cohort may 
have as few as 12 to 15 children and therefore, 
as we heard from many teachers and 
headteachers, differences between cohorts 
from year to year may be marked. It is 



also the case that, like many schools in 
England, a few of our sample schools began 
implementing aspects of the NLS prior to 
1998 and aspects of the NNS prior to 1999. 

Local Challenges and 

Solutions: The View 
from Selected Schools 

Overall, these schools provide a picture 
of the implementation of the Strategies 
as experienced by teachers, headteachers 
and pupils. For each of the schools, we 
are developing case profiles that will be 
completed by the end of the evaluation 
project. The quotes in this chapter have 
’been drawn from these early case profiles 
to illustrate the issues that emerged during 
our visits.The selected schools have been 
assured that they will not be identified in 
any report, oral or written, that we make. 

Many of the findings generally relate to 
both Literacy and Numeracy, but we have 
noted if comments referred to one or the 
other specifically. We have tried to describe 
how the schools have experienced the 
Strategies, drawing attention to themes 
that are consistent with the findings from 
the survey responses described in the prior 
chapter. Occasionally we highlight 
differences between what we heard 
from the sample schools and what 
we found in the survey responses. 

This chapter has been organised using our 
framework for large-scale reform: we look 
in turn at motivation, capacity and situation. 



’ Tlie exceptions to this are the scores for selected schools in English, udiich are 10% lotivr than the national avera^qe in 1996, and 7% longer than the 
national atfcrage in 1997. Generally the smaller schools in the sample shorn greater year-to-year variability in their Enj^lish scores than do the larger 
schools. For instance, tivo of these schools with relatiivly small Y6 cohorts obtained English scores in 1997 that were approximately 35 - 40% higher 
than their 1996 scores. The greater change in the English scores from 1996 to 2000 appears to be at least partially due to the greater variability in 
the year-to-year scores of these 2 schools. 
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/[.? a Strategy I think it’s brilliant 
and I think it was needed. The 
reason why I like it is because it says 
to you ‘'Right, yon ln.we a wann-np, 
you have an introduction, you have 
an activity, yon have a plenary. ” 

It tells you the objectives and it’s 
giving the structure that you need. 

(teiicher) 



then proceed to describe reported changes 
in practice and changes in pupils’ learning . 
in literacy and numeracy In fact, motivation, 
capacity and situation are very much inter- 
related and often a factor contributing to 
one will have an effect on another, During 
our analysis, it also became clear that we 
needed to make a distinction between 
the individual capacity of people to make 
changes and the capacity for change in 
schools and LEAs (organisational capacity), 

MOTIVATION TO IMPLEMENT 
NLS AND NNS 

Our conversations in schools and LEAs 
corroborate the findings about motivation 
that emerged from the survey, There was 
general agreement that there is considerable 
motivation to focus on literacy and 
mathematics. Teachers told us that they 
were definitely spending more time on 
English and maths and that they were 
“following the Strategies,’’ although often 
in adapted and personalised ways (as we 
discuss later in this chapter). 

We heard about commitment, dedication to 
helping children learn and agreement with 
the Strategies, For these teachers, the aims of 
the Strategies fit well with their own goals. 

Stafl are highly motivated to help 
children learn, (headteacher) 

We want to improve standards. 

We. want to produce a curriadum 
that fits the children ... I’ve got 
a very dedicated staff who are. 
crawling on their knees to keep 
it going. 

(heailtcacher) 



In other cases, NLS and NNS have provided 
headteachers with a mechanism to challenge 
existing practices by introducing dissonance 
and confronting some longstanding beliefs. 
Headteachers identified the power of NLS 
and NNS to focus the work of the schools 
and motivate teachers to concentrate on 
literacy and numeracy They said things like: 

The initiatives are making people 
think and take stock. 

(headteacher) 

The Strategies were just what were 
needed in this school because a lot 

0 f children were slipping through 
the net. 

(heiidteadier) 

1 have several “horn again” literacy 
teachers in the school. 

(headteaclier) 

The Strategies provide fhcftcimeivork 
for teachers to ivork within. 

(heatlteaclter) 
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Teachers were generally positive about the 
Strategies and told us about the value of the 
Strategies in providing direction for their 
work. 

The 3-part maths lesson gives more 
focus: ifs caster and more dL{dplined. 
The prooression is known. 

(teacher) 

Literacy is helpful bcainse it 
prevents teachers from sticking 
only to the areas that they feel 
comfortable teaching . 

(literacy co-onlinator) 

Echoing the findings from the surveys, 
teachers were more positive about NNS than 
about NLS. 

Tedchers who didn't like teaching 
maths have found Numeracy vety 
useful; Literacy hasn’t had the 
same elject. 

(lieadteac-her) 

Most concerns or reservations that were 
expressed were with portions of the 
Strategies, rather than the Strategies 
on the whole. 

- r 

lj)ok at Key Stage 1 with the 
spelling. You 've got to do all the. 
blends, practically all at once and 
if somebody’s away, that’s it ... 
Covering all those blends in a very 
short time, I think, is going to be 
extremely difficult and I’m not 
sure that’s really good practice. 

(teachers) 

Some teachers did not see any need to'change 
or felt that they could make the changes 
required without any additional professional 



development. This was particularly an issue for 
literacy when we asked about training needs. 

I already know what I need to 
know to do literacy. 

(teacher) 

I’m already doing all of the. things 
in the Literacy Strategy. 

(teac-her) 

If teachers do not express an interest.or 
a need for change, it may be because they 
have developed a good understanding of the 
Strategies and good classroom practices or it 
may be that they are unaware of their own 
needs and the possibilities for professional 
development. The distinction between 
motivation and capacity becomes, blurred. 

Some issues emerged regarding specific 
aspects of the Strategies that affected teachers’ 
motivation. One general concern was 
expressed as the uneasy fit between entitlement 
and differentiation (headteacher). In our school 
visits, we heard that teachers sometimes had 
trouble achieving a balance between the 
requirements of the curriculum and the 
unique qualities of their pupils. While it has 
always been the case that classes included 
pupils with a wide range of abilities, some 
teachers find that the emphasis on whole class 
teaching within the Strategies along with the 
recent push for inclusion can increase the 
difficulty of delivering learning objectives to 
all pupils. They said things like: 

You find yourself in class with special 
needs children totally unsupported 
and you just can’t stretch yourself far 
enough to support them at that end 
and the highflyers at the other. 

(teacher) 
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The govcrmmnt. pu^i on inclusion 

means all kinds of children are in 

a classroom tooefher and the 

<> 

curriculum i.’irtucilly tells you 
what words are coming out of 
your mouth. It becomes hard 
to strike a balance. 

(iieadteacher) 

Some teachers also perceived the Strategies 
as somewhat inflexible. Although NNS was 
perceived in the beginning as less rigid than 
NLS and both have been relaxed during 
2000, some teachers felt constricted in their 
practice, for a number of different reasons. 

Teachers feel they don’t have the 
power anymore to actually make 
changes that they believe in. 

At the moment everybody is 
feeling it. 

(literacy consuJumt) 

IVc keep to the letter because 
ipe an/'i atjonl to take a dunicc 
in nuiths. 

(teacher) 

When you compare it to the 
Literacy Strategy, the Numeracy is 
much inoref e,xible . . . [Our literacy 
co-ordinator] has put in a lot of work 
to adapt the Literacy Strategy to fit 
the small school requirements — so 
that it isn 't ,vo rigid. 

(heiullx'achcr) 

Changes occur when there is awareness that 
something needs attention. Generally there 
was a consensus that change was needed and 
when this was the case, schools greeted NLS 
and NNS with some enthusiasm. 



There was a lack of mental agility 
in the children’s rnalhernatical work 
and there was a slump in the written 
work as compared to the reading. . . . 
So we knew that we ncteded to 
approach that. We’ve used the 
Literacy and the Numeracy to 
help us to tackle those. 

(headtcadicr) 

However, when teachers and headteachers 
do not feel any sense of urgency or 
responsibility for change, or when they 
are so pressured that they cannot face the 
emotional and intellectual demands of 
major change, it is unlikely that the Strategies 
can penetrate beyond surface compliance. 

If teachers feel pressured to adopt the 
Strategies and did so out of compliance 
rather than any conviction about the 
possible value, the value may be limited. 

The teachers are doing the literacy 
hour as prescribed. They feel they 
liaue no choice. We have to do it. 

(headteacher) 

Motivation to implement the Strategies is 
often complicated by the other pressures 
that impinge on schools. In some schools, 
we heard about urgency for change prompted 
by factors other than NLS or NNS ~ a poor 
performance on an OFSTED inspection, 
pressure to raise test scores and fear of public 
embarrassment. When testing, monitoring 
and inspections provide direction, focus and 
challenge, and when the resources to make 
changes are available, people may still feel 
anxious, but the feedback is seen as a useful 
impetus for learning. In some cases, 
headteachers may use recent OFSTED 
reports to justify changes to management 
and encourage the school to reflect on 
the need for improvement. 
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Although the. hod OFSTED report 
was a shock, the headteacher used 
it as a lever for change. 

(LFA adviser) 

Special measures '‘worked'^ hut it 
was awful. VP^e felt like we were 
under the spotlight and being 
questioned as professionals. 

(literacy ctvoixlinator) 

IVe couldn’t believe it. 'riiey qtointed 
out that we )t'ere part of the prohlein. 
It hurt. But we. coiddn’t avoid it. 

We had to do something. 

(Iicadtcjicher) 

Some headteachers and teachers reminded 
us that changing the school, through the 
curriculum and teaching, is important but 
may not be enough. Making real gains in 
schools may include motivating the 
community and breaking the cycle 
oflow expectations at home. 

This is an area where there has been 
a lack oj nuytivanori for oenercitw 
no family support for education. 

(teacher) 

Although the demands of the Strategies 
themselves may not create undue stress, 
their implementation may be affected by 
a stressful context. Several headteachers 
expressed concern about what they saw 
as a tendency to blame schools for poor 
performance, as well as a never-ending 
series of policy initiatives and increasing 
pressure for accountability. 



Good teachers close to early 
retirement will leave because of the 
constant changes in government 
policies and being blamed for not 
achieving the goverunient’ s targets. 

(headtendier) 

'The pressure for accxniniability has 
oovie far enoiioh. 

(headteacher) 

The staff is happier about National 
(Nrricuhifn 2000 hut it could he 
bexause after lO years we 'ue just 
become so exhausted that we just say 
''All right, here conies another one. 

(iieiulteacher) 

Several headteachers commented that the 
pressure of ever improving standards for 
schools and for pupils is not realistic or 
helpful. One headteacher expressed it 
this way 

The. LEA adviser said, ''When you 
can prove that you're good, then of 
course, yon can strive to he very 
good. Blit .Lin not prepared to do , 
that. The stress levels in the school 
involved in proving yoiLre. very good 
aren't ivortli it. ... In the end, you 
strangle people. They can't do it. 
And you do it for children as well if 
yon keep selling them targets and 
say, “Oh You've achieved this. Now 
you nni St achieve that.” You’ve got 
to stop and say “Woiv. You’ve 
achieved that and I’m going to give 
yon more of doing that. ” And lo 
and behold, they go above that. 

From underneath. Not just from 
being pressured. 



(lieadteacher) 
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Motivation to change is an important part of 
implementing any new initiative. As issues and 
ideas come into consciousness for individuals 
and for groups, this awareness paves the way 
for decisions about the need to change. From 
our interviews and observations, we feel that 
people in schools are motivated to improve 
teaching and pupil learning in their schools 
and they see the Strategies as offering 
reasonable directions for changing practices 
in English and mathematics. At the same time, 
for some headteachers and teachers, the larger 
context in which schools operate is stressful, 
with high pressures for accountability and a 
multitude of initiatives coming from above. 

INDiVIDUAL CAPACITY 

The ultimate goal of NLS and NNS is to 
enhance the capacity of teachers to teach 
literacy and mathematics to children so that 
every child acquires the fundamental building 
blocks of language and working with 
numbers. NLS and NNS have developed a 
range'of approaches to build and enhance 
capacity (i.e., resources, training, consultant 
support and networks). In our visits, we 
asked about people s use of these materials 
and activities and about their confidence in 
their capacity to implement the Strategies. 

We observed several lessons in every school, 
but because our study is not evaluating 
teachers, schools or LEAs, we have no 
direct assessments of individual capacity. 

Coiifidence and Competence 

Although some teachers, as we mentioned 
previously, did not believe that they needed 
to learn anything more, others commented 
on the impact that the Strategies were, having 
on their confidence in their abilities to teach 
the subjects and use assessment/performance 
data to plan and adapt teaching. 



Aiy maths shills are a lot sharper 
and my teachin^y is itifmitely better 
since N.NS. And my txd league 
[the numeracy co-ordinator] says- her 
literacy teaching is much better than 
it was 2 or 3 years ago. 

(literacy co-oixiinator) 

NLS and NNS have done wonders 
for our school. We are an inner city 
school and, quite frankly, our -teachers 
didn’t kmnv how to teach these 
children. Nou> they have some 
techniques and feel supported. 

^ (headteacher) 

We inoiiitor and plan tisino pupil 
luork, Jeachers are feeling that they 
can use the data to Indp children. 

(headteacher) 

As schools move past the initial 
implementation of the Strategies, it 
becomes increasingly important that 
headteachers and teachers develop deeper 
understanding in several areas. They need 
knowledge of literacy and mathematics, as 
well as an understanding of how children 
learn. They need to adapt and deliver the 
Strategies in ways that are appropriate for 
the particular children in their schools and yet 
remain true to the underlying priorities. NLS 
and NNS recognise that a rigid adherence to 
the surface features of the Strategies without 
deep understanding of the content and the 
pedagogical principles is not likely to improve 
teacher effectiveness or pupil learning. 

We saw the importance of this kind of 
understanding in our observations of a variety 
of literacy and mathematics lessons. Many 
teachers delivered their planned learning 
objectives while pitching their ques.tions 
to pupils at just the right cognitive level to 
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prompt learning while boosting confidence 
and motivation. Further, these teachers were 
able to make adjustments during classroom 
lessons as they took “readings” from pupils’ 
answers to their questions; they were able 
to alter their teaching and their plans for 
the plenary part of the lesson based on that 
feedback. However, some teachers moved 
through their planned material without 
making the adjustments that might have 
brought pupils’ attention more fully to 
the learning objectives for the lesson and 
seemed unaware of the pupils’ varied 
understanding or engagement. 

We also found clear differences in teachers’ 
beliefs and attitudes about the changes in their 
classrooms as a result of the Strategies and in 
their understanding about the fundamental 
principles underlying them. Some teachers 
(and schools) had begun to develop teaching 
practices appropriate to the Strategies before 
their implementation. For these teachers, 
change in classroom practice as a result of the 
Strategies is more of a natural progression 
than a radical departure from previous 
practice, and their understanding of the 
fundamental principles of the Strategies may 
be a deepening of previously held principles. 

It wasn’t such a huge, shock to this 
particular school. IVe had already 
done an awful lot of the prescribed 
work throughout literacy. ...I think 
we had thought about, it and we. were 
doing it. We’d worked out jparts of 
the Strategy I for ourselues hccausc 
we’d actually started to look 
specifically at non-fiction writing 
before the Strategy came out. 

(teadiers) 

Some teachers, however, may be unaware of 
. their own learning needs or they may not 



fully understand the underlying principles of 
the Strategies. They may feel that they have 
made the changes required by adopting easily 
accessible features of the Strategies, such as 
lesson timing and sequencing. 

This suggests a dilemma concerning the 
priorities for future training and professional 
development. If teachers are not 
knowledgeable about the subjects and the 
pedagogy that enhances and accelerates 
learning, they are likely to adapt the Strategies 
in inappropriate and ineffective ways. On the 
other hand, when teachers feel, for whatever 
reason, that they must focus on rigid 
compliance with the format of the Strategies, 
there is the possibility that they will lose 
confidence in their professional judgement 
and become less effective in their teaching. 

In addition to training, whether it is to 
deepen understanding of the content or 
the pedagogy, many teachers will need 
opportunities to consolidate the new 
learning that is required. 

I'Vluit they iicai is time io rejkri. 
on their practice and der*(dop — 
and that comes freym all the 
initiatiifes, everYthino to do with 
the Strategics, the assessment, 
ei/etything, perjormanct in the 
classroom — all have to do 
until quality of teaching. 

(LEA consulumt) 

Although the practice is not common yet, 
teachers in several schools found it useful 
(although sometimes stressful as well) to 
observe in each other’s classrooms and provide 
and receive constructive feedback. 
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School ream leaders monitor and 
proiAde supportive feedback to 
teachers on classroom teaching 
and organisation . 

(headteacher) 

There is a culture iyfohstnving noire 
Teachers doriU think anythino about 
people cowing in to ohsewe. 

The staff are more open. 

\ They talk ahoiu things. They're 
prepared to say what works and 
what doesnd. work. 

(literacy^ co->on1imitor) 

Training and Resources to Date 

We heard a range of reactions to the training 
and resources that teachers have received 
through NLS and NNS. Some found the 
support to be valuable and enlightening, 

/ didn’t see a need to change, maths 
teaching before the Strategy, but 
I did when 1 started the training. 

(niadiematics co-ordinator) 

It is hard work but helpful. 

Teachers express relief that they 
now have concrete, guidance. 

(LEA adviser) 

Others found the training or the resources 
uninformative and sometimes identified the 
parts that they found problematic. 

The LEA consultant delivered the 
material exactly as scripted so there 
was no opportunity to ask questions 
or give, feedback. I cotdd have read 
the material just as easily. 

(heaiiteacher) 



We were somewhat surprised at how 
infrequently anyone mentioned one 
potentially valuable source of professional 
learning - leading mathematics teachers or 
expert literacy teachers. 

Teachers in higher performing schools 
sometimes struggled if they had the materials 
but had not receivecl any actual training. 

The consliluun cawe in once, did a 
sawple lesson, and talked to us as if 
we knew all about it. But hv .’ didrTt. 

(teacher) 

/ use the phonics and spelling ' 
material but I’m not sure I’m 
doing it right. 

(teacher) 

Generally, the Numeracy training was rated 
more highly than Literacy training. 

Traiuing gwen to staff has been quite 
good for Numeracy. Because it started 
a year after Literacy, there u^is more ■ 
time, to get it organised. Numeracy 
beneftied from that. 

(tuirneracy co-ordinator) 

A lot of us felt like we knew more 
than the [literacy] consultant who 
was giving us the advice. 

(teacher) 

LEA Support 

Building and enhancing capacity is related to 
much more than training sessions, however. 
Teachers were appreciative of the role of the 
LEA consultants in supporting NLS and 
NNS, through training, additional courses, 
twilight sessions, resource sharing and so on. 
Teachers and headteachers were particularly 
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enthusiastic about the in-school support they 
received E'om consultants and expert teachers. 

Our teachers hai’e obsewed a. 
lendino maths teacher teaching 
their children ... For ns it’s been 
excellent because the teaching has 
been with onr citildren. 

(lieatlteaciier) 

The need for in-school support is also 
recognised by LEA advisers and consultants. 

You need to assess the children 
to know what to teach and it’s the 
same thing with the teachers. You 
need to know what they’re good at 
— and where the difficulties are, 

(LEA cottsultant) 

/ helieue that what unll make, the 
dilference is the in-.school support. 

It’s translating it into ‘my classroom 
for me with my children. ’ 

(lEA jine manager) 

Ctirriciilinn Target Setting 

Setting curriculum-based targets for teaching 
and learning, as opposed to purely numerical 
targets, is an activity that has been a strong 
focus within the Strategies and one with the 
potential to develop both subject knowledge 
and diagnostic skills for teachers. This practice 
is common among our selected schools, 
reflecting what we found in the survey. For 
instance, we watched an LEA adviser working 
with a numeracy co-ordinator to set 
curriculum targets and focus teaching by 
analysing pupil work. This process was 
“capacity-building” in action, as the co- 
ordinator responded enthusiastically and 
planned to use this kind of scrutiny of 
childrens work in her own class and to 
provide support to other teachers in the 



school. Other teachers, some in schools with 
relatively low performance scores, told us 
similar stories. 

We don’t pay much attention to the 
DflzS data because it isn’t really 
helpfhl. But I do analyse children’s 
work against the checklist of ho w 
they score, the. writing. 

(teacher) 

We bring examples of pupils’ ii'ork, 
do our own assessments and use the 
data to regroup children. 

(tcac-Jicr) 

We use our own asse.ssrnents on an 
ongoing basis to give indications of 
progress. This used to be haphazard 
hut ive. deneloped a pro forma and we 
use it to apply staticlarcls to 

pupils’ work. 'Then we pick things 
out of the. Strategies to address. 

(inatheniatics co-ordinator) 

In fact, most of the schools we visited were 
making extensive use of their own assessment 
data to track the progress of individual 
children and Year group cohorts, to obtain a 
measure of “value added” by the school and 
to inform teachers’ planning. Several co- 
ordinators spoke about using the information 
from their own and QCA assessments to 
inform teachers about the gaps in their 
teaching and in pupils’ learning. These 
assessments were organised around the 
learning objectives of the Strategies. 

SITUATION OR 
ORGANISATIONAL CARACITY 

Our framework suggests that in addition to 
motivation and individual capacity, the extent 
to which teachers will change their practices 
in response to the Strategies will be 
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determined by the situation in which they 
work. It is useful to think of“situation’’ in 
terms of organisational capacity (Newmann, 
King & Youngs, 2000), We suggested in the 
first annual report that sustainable school 
improvement based on NLS and NNS is 
much more likely if schools and LEAs are 
able to operate as learning organisations 
with the capacity for continuous change 
and improvement. We report here on what 
we have learned to date about the situation 
in both schools and LEAs. 

Organisational Capacity: Schools 

Many of the selected schools were on 
their way to having the kind of internal 
organisational capacity that would serve them 
well in sustaining the momentum of change; 

Staff meetinos are much better now. 
Wc use them to talk about issties. 

(lieadteaclier) 

yil.l of the staff do some peer 
observations every term in 
English and maths. 

(iieiidteadier) 

We are. doim aoreemerit ttiallino 

o o <> 

for English with staff. They look at 
samples of writing from each class 
across a range of abilities to try to 
develop ^'standards” for writing 
with agreement on strengths 
and weaknesses. 

(headteacher) 

The in-school co-ordinators are very 
experienced in their subjects. They 
know what to do and how to adapt 
the Strategies to the school setting. 

(headteacher) 



Several of the schools were using their 
school improvement planning process as an 
opportunity to broaden the base of leadership, 
outline aims for the school and establish a 
framework for what to monitor and develop. 
Management teams were working on 
organisational and planning issues, and 
setting core principles or aims for the school. 
Teachers were taking on the role of team 
leader for their school division, observing 
classroom teaching, making suggestions for 
improvement, and monitoring the use of 
assessment data for planning. 

We want to develop as a self 
reviewing school to make sure 
everything is up to date all the 
time, rather than 6 months 
btfore CJFS TED comes in. 

(headteacher) 

Our school development plan 
identifies what is important to the 
school what needs developing and ' 
how resources are going to he used 
to do what needs to be done. 

(heatlteacJier) 

Some headteachers indicated that they used 
NLS and NNS as an opportunity to hire 
capacity by recruiting new staff who already 
had training and experience in literacy and 
numeracy. 

There has been a high staff turnover 
in the last two years. Tve hired new 
staff who have particular strengilu 
in literacy and numeracy. 

(lieadteachcr) 

On the other hand, we also heard from 
headteachers who felt that they were 
continually training teachers who then 
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left for schools in less disadvantaged areas or 
where they could better afford housing. 

Wc have a pi'obkin with retention, 
esiHxiallY because, of the cost of 
housing. Last year, four teachers 
felt they had to go where they 
could buy houses. So we’re back 
to training NQTs. 

(lieatlteadier) 

Some schools have successfully developed 
creative methods for attracting and keeping 
staff, offering greater job flexibility (job 
sharing, extended leaves, and so on) to 
compensate for difficult working conditions 
or expensive living arrangements. However, 
there will be a continual need for training 
because of high staff turnover in many 
schools. 

Most headteachers and teachers that we 
spoke with indicated that teachers were more 
supportive of each other since the Strategies 
were introduced; because the Strategies were new, 
teachers needed to work together was how one 
teacher expressed it. The focus on curriculum 
objectives and assessment and planning has 
led many teachers to pool their resources 
for literacy and mathematics, and to share 
best practices with other staff When 
schools are large enough, teachers do a lot 
of collaborative planning and curriculum 
setting with their Year partners. 

The thing that’s really helped is 
that we’ve worked very openly as 
a school on things and have, shared 
ideas. The openness among the 
staff is very good. We’ve got 
good collegial support. 

(teadier) 



Although this kind of pairing is not possible 
within small schools, we did hear about two 
small schools arranging to meet together to 
allow teachers to work with a colleague 
teaching the same Year group. 

In many schools, headteachers and teachers 
commented on parents’ support of both 
Strategies. As with most other factors, we 
noted from our interviews that there is 
considerable variability among schools in the 
extent to which they are able to fully engage 
parents in the learning of their children. 
Unfortunately, this is harder to do in those 
schools that need it the most. Many schools 
have well-attended family mathematics and 
literacy nights with their parent communities. 
Such events help in educating parents about 
the purposes and strengths of the Strategies. 
We frequently heard comments from teachers 
that parents were unhappy because their 
children were no longer being heard to read 
euery day. In some schools, teachers listened 
to individual children read outside of the 
literacy hour whenever they could — often 
during recesses and lunchtimes. This was an 
added pressure in an already overcrowded 
timetable, one that NLS staff would say is 
unnecessary if shared and guided reading are 
done effectively and appropriately in the 
literacy hour. In some cases, schools have 
successfully engaged parents in listening 
to their own children as part of the 
normal homework routine, supported by 
communication with teachers for guidance 
and feedback, thereby sharing some of ■ 
the responsibility for the child’s learning. 
Unfortunately, in some communities, active 
engagement in children’s educational well 
being may be difficult to establish and sustain, 
and, too often, interest appears to decline as 
children move from Key Stage 1 to Key 
Stage 2. 
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Just as our selected schools differ in terms 
of size, location and community setting, so 
too' they differ in the extent to which they 
have developed as learning organisations. 
Some therefore will have further to go to 
firmly establish shared expectations of 
improvement and for a few, the whole 
culture of the school may need to change. 
Some schools already have a strong culture 
of improvement. In others, the hiring of new 
staff in leadership roles and the establishment 
of new organisational structures have set 
schools on a course for improvement. For 
a few, a reduction in outside support would 
likely result in a return to past practices 
and perhaps even “cocooning** into their 
private world to avoid the intervention 
of meddling outsiders. 

Organisational Capacity: LEAs 

We saw evidence of growing networks and 
communities of practice that extended 
beyond individual schools. 

I'he LEA has a working group oj 
headteachers to provide a forum for 
hi'coniino lainiliar with niatericd from 
DfES, discussion and learning. 

(1..EA iKlv^sor) 

Coordinators in the LE.4 meet 
ngularly to look at hooks and 
review materials. 

(literacy co-orditiator) 

We have a headteachers ' conference 
planned in our cluster group to 
develop self-help groups and 
planning initiatives for wiiting. 

(headteacher) 



Teachers of Key Stage I and Key 
Stage 2 from several schools come 
together to share ideas and let each 
other know what’s working well. 

(numeracy avordinator) 

Many people expressed appreciation for LEA 
support in such networking efforts: 

The LEA. advisor}' service is very 
useful; very quick to pick up new 
initiatives, send out inforination 
and organise courses. 

(he;uJtcadicr) 

There were also suggestions that LEAs could 
share their knowledge and learn more from 
other LEAs, especially with so many 
inexperienced new advisers. 

The LEA likes to do (hinos in its 
own way and perhaps doesn't learn 
ns wiich from other authorities as 
it could do. They could share their 
knoudedge more with other LEAs. 

(heatl teacher) 

One of the most troublesome issues associated 
with the local situation occurs when there is 
movement of teachers in and out of a school 
or the profession. High mobility leads to 
discontinuities in training, while the ongoing 
support role becomes more complicated and 
difficult, This is increasingly the case, for 
instance, in two of our sample schools, where 
recruiting and retaining teachers is becoming 
a serious problem. Given the likely 
changeover in teachers and local concerns 
over a pending shortage there will be a 
continuing need for extended training and 
support if all teachers are to be competent 
and confident about NLS and NNS. 
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There cue sotne weaknesses in staff 
training because of staff mo inng in 
and out. They may have, missed out 
on training becanse the school they 
are in is at a different stage than 
what they need. 

(literacy co-oalinator) 

The principle of intervention in inverse 
proportion to success has sometimes caused 
a problem for schools making rapid progress. 
Just when they saw themselves being 
successful, they lost the additional resources 
that supported their work — before they had 
an opportunity to fully embed new practice. 
Moreover, in many schools, especially smaller 
ones, variability in test results from year to 
•year leads to fluctuations in the amount and 
kind of support they receive. This situation 
now has been alleviated somewhat by central 
funding to provide some consultant support 
and supply coverage time for all schools. 

Both schools and LEAs acknowledged that 
DIES was serious-about the Strategies and had 
provided both support and pressure to make 
NLS and NNS key focal points. There was a 
lot of money (headteacher), resources and 
materials, and support from the LEA 
consultants and advisers. Although the time 
pressure was seen as problematic, being able to 
add adult support in the schools relieved the 
pressure somewhat and made life easier 
(headteacher). 

Altered Practices 

The Strategies both aim at improving pupil 
learning through altering the daily practice of 
teachers in schools. Throughout our site visits, 
we heard how NLS and NNS had influenced 
practice and could see evidence of how the 
Strategies were guiding the work in schools. 



IMPACT ON L[TERAC:Y AND 
MATHEMAnCS T EACHING 

Virtually all the lessons we saw followed 
the format of the literacy hour or the 
three-part daily mathematics lesson. In our 
classroom observations lessons were generally 
characterised by pace, a focus on learning 
objectives and focused attention from pupils 
during the introductory and main teaching 
parts of the lessons. According to teachers 
and headteachers, the teaching of English 
and mathematics had changed as a result 
of NLS and NNS in a number of ways — 
more time, more emphasis and more focus, 
but also an increase in the perceived quality 
of the teaching. 

Giving children learning 
experiences that are not woolly. 

(headteacher) 

I .see a real synergy between 
elements of language. 

(headteacher) 

We used to use badly copied 
maths worksheets, but no more. 

Now u>e do a daily maths lesson, 
following the 3-part kssott plan. 

(lieadteacher) 

We used to set tasks and siipctvise 
children. Now we have more class 
((uichirij^, more guided reading — 
a more forriud focus on teaching 

(teaclier). 

NLS and NNS have also affected planning, 
increasing both the time spent but also the 
nature of planning and how it is used to 
guide teaching. 
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1 spend more time teaching and more 
time planning and monitorino. K) 
years ago I had 150 pages of 
planning lor all subjects; now I would 
have that just for maths. 

(teadier) 

We have taken on hoard the niedinni 
tenn planning almost in its entirety 
and found that more than workable. 

. . . We’ve sat down at the end of 
this half-term and said 'Right. 

What didn't work for us? IVhat 
do we want to change?' at id we 
actually want to change very little 
of it. .So we've been able to take 
on hoard almost all afthat medium 
term planning from the Strategy 
for all year groups. 

(teacher) 

One of the important benefits of the 
increased emphasis on accountability is that 
schools are now focusing on collecting good 
assessment data and using it for curriculum 
planning.Teachers are paying attention to 
the learning objectives for the curriculum and 
are assessing whether or not children have 
met the appropriate objectives for their level. 
This information then leads teachers to make 
adjustments in their programming, to ‘Till in 
the gaps” in each child’s learning in a more 
systematic way then was done previously 
The Strategies are well suited to the focus on 
assessment for learning because within each 
the curriculum is organised around a clear 
set of learning objectives. Teachers are 
encouraged to set curriculum targets as a 
way of differentiated teaching and learning 
for pupils. The organisation of material and 
the focus on teaching are one of the central 
features of the Strategies and may prove to 
be their most important contributions to 
school improvement in England. 



Although NLS and NNS seem to have had a 
dramatic influence on practices in the schools 
we visited, the long-term effects are not yet 
known. As the implementation progresses, we 
will continue to monitor these changes with 
particular attention to the worry of one 
headteacher that: 

’There is so much in the Strategies 
in terms of expectations and content, 

I worty that teachers will skip over 
consolidation of the basics. 

ADAPTATIONS TO NLS AND NNS 

Implementation of curriculum policy will 
almost inevitably involve some adaptation 
as teachers incorporate new approaches 
into their practice. Headteachers and teachers 
told us how they were adapting and changing 
the Strategies to suit their pupils and the 
local context. 

W’e haven't stuck slavishly to the 
work in the Numeracy training 
packs... We learned from Literacy 
to'pkk out what is i inportant for 
our school. The oral mental starter 
was a fairly new idea so we 've had 
to look at that vety carefully and 
plan for that. 

(headteachet) 
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The. SE.NCO mid I are. meeting to 
look at children with special needs 
mithin the literacy hour. I have a 
child who is going for a Statement 
who went to Reception for 2 literacy 
hours a week and that seemed to 
really bemfit him. .He was. interacting 
more, during that shared session 
... It gave him that boost, that 
confidence and 'that self-esteem 
really, whereas he or a couple of other 
children in rny jY3/4j class 
wouldn’t really interact during 
the shared session. Would they 
hemfit from being with a classroom 
assistant, working on their own 
shared session, or would they benefit, 
if we could do it, from going into 
a shared session in another class? 

(litenjcy c:o-owUnator) 

We base the n/oik around a 
theme and it's as cross-curricular 
as possible; when possiblCj those 
themes are earned into literacy 
and numeracy classes. 

(literac)' co-oitliuator) 
LEAs were aisp contributing to adaptations. 

The LEA is cricouraoing variations 
in planning and is developing half- 
tennly plans to be. used as guides) not 
straitjackets. They are encouraging 
teachers to do planniug in hlocks 
laigcr than a week and to add a 
variety of teaching techniques, like 
drama and story tellino. 

(literacy co-oixiitiator) 

Pupil writing has been a focus of considerable 
attention in all schools. Nearly every teacher 



and headteacher we interviewed mentioned 
that there was not enough opportunity for 
extended writing within the structure of the 
literacy hour. In all sample schools an extra 
hour or more per week was used as a period 
for extended writing, usually in addition to 
the five literacy hours that would normally 
occur. Some schools used the extra writing 
period as one opportunity to integrate 
topics across the curriculum; children might 
write a passage, for instance, that related to 
the current topic in history or science. 

Most literacy co-ordinators we spoke with 
welcomed the new initiative on Grammar 
for Writing as an approach intended to 
improve writing, although no teachers had 
received training or materials by the time 
of our last 2000 visit, early in October. ‘■ 

In both Key Stage. 1 and .Key 
Stage 2, pupils are expected to 
unite for some, time hut there, is 
no time allowed for good quality 
extended work in the Strategy. 

(heatitcnchcr) 

Then I do 'projecJl literacy for an 
hour, which is usually based on 
sornetlring weir actually doing as 
our project. So we: re doing soinething 
on plants and growth at the moment 
— so 1 might do some poetry about 
trees or some appreciation work. 

(teadier) 

If adaptations are inevitable, the issue 
previously raised concerning the balance of 
central and local roles becomes critical. The 
development of local ownership may well be 
the key to the sustainability of the Strategies. 
We heard various perspectives from schools 
and LEAs on this issue. 



»- (# visited titos! schools n^tain in Fcbntary 2001; that data will be included in our 3rd annual report, covering the calendar year 2001. 
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People are allowing the Strau\pes 
to develop and evolve In sdiools. 

The school staff are in a better 
position to judge ivhat the school 
needs. The. Strategies need to he 
adapted and amended. 

(literacy co-ordinator) 

In rny view it won’t he sustained if 
we continue to he told what to do, 
how to do it, when to do it and so 
forth. A nd 1 think it will hold back 
some of the creativity that could 
emerge loccdly. 

(LliA taimeracy line mmager) 

The danger with local adaptation, however, 
is that key principles of the reform may be 
lost if teachers are not fully cognisant of the 
rationale behind various components of the 
Strategies. If teachers do not have adequate 
subject knowledge or if they modify to bring 
new practices closer to those they already feel 
comfortable with, the impact of the Strategies 
will be diluted. Central direction and support 
helps curb this tendency by continually 
reinforcing the core principles, while 
professional development can deepen 
and extend teacher knowledge. With the 
teaching of writing, for instance, whereas 
schools tend to focus on the need for 
extended time for pupils to write, NLS 
leaders are more likely to emphasise the 
need for intentional teaching of writing, 
with guidance and feedback taking place 
as children actually write, rather than later. 

IMPACT ON OTHER SUBJECTS 

One of the common, often unintended, 
consequences of focusing policy on one part 
of the curriculum is that the time and energy 
that is devoted to it comes at the expense of 
attention to other subjects. People in the 



schools frequently told us how NLS and NNS 
were squeezing other areas of the curriculum. 

'They are encroaching on time so 
other subjects get squeezed out ~ 
design technology is gone. 

(teacher) 

Other subjects got lost. .History, 
geography, music and art were, all 
scpieezed out. But QC/^ schemes 
of work and the new National 
Curriculum presents the challenge 
of hringing them back in. 

(teacher) 

The National Curriculum 2000 documents 
have been prepared to alleviate the overloaded 
curriculum and provide guidance for teachers 
in providing a balanced program. Schools are 
also beginning to do more cross-curricular 
work, such as closely linking work in the 
literacy hour with topics studied in other 
subjects. We will continue to monitor this 
situation as schools gain more experience 
with the revised curriculum and with 
the Strategies. 

HOW ASSESSMENT SHAPES 
inLACTlCE 

In our site visits and interviews, we observed 
various ways in which the strong emphasis on 
pupil assessment data in England influences 
what happens in schools. Two general 
trends relate to the impact of the national 
assessments (SATs) and the increasing use 
of other data beyond the SAT scores. 

Setting numerical targets, specifically Key 
Stage performance targets, is required by 
Educational Development Plans and is not 
directly related to the Strategies; nonetheless 
it is an inevitable part of the context of 
implementation. For many of the schools 
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we visited the government s emphasis on 
achieving 2002 Key Stage targets is seen as 
unhelpful. Most of the schools expressed 
concern about reaching their Year 6 targets 
and many believe there is an expectation 
centrally that every school will show steady 
improvement at least in 2001 and 2002. 
Messages about flexibility in cases of cohort 
variability in small schools, for instance, do 
not always seem to have been received at 
the school level. 

One of the most pervasive changes in 
practice described by teachers and 
headteachers was the intentional focus on 
the SATs in Year 6 to ensure that children did 
well.' In many schools, such activity included 
more homework based on SATs, practising 
on past papers, using mock exams and so on. 
Teachers used these approaches especially 
when they were worried about league tables 
or OFSTED and when they were sceptical 
about the power of the Strategies to actually 
increase the scores. 

I 

[n I'ear 6 I ’d go a way from NNS 
and tmeh to the tests. I’d teach than 
how to answer the questions that the}' 
are likely to haue on the test. 

(teacher) 

.1 focus attention on those bordcrino 
levels 3 and 4. I can gain an e.xt.ra 
5 marks if I get the han dwriting 
up. Just the technique.. 

(teaclier) 

When pushed, however, to give more detail 
about what they did for SAT preparation, 
many teachers described (for English) having 
children focus on letter writing or planning 
and writing stories. One teacher talked 
about delaying the teaching of poetry until 
immediately after the SAT tests in May, 



on the assumption that poetry would rarely . 
appear on the SATs. These behaviours would 
not be seen as undesirable for teachers of 
Year 6 pupils, nor would they be seen as 
serious departures from the NLS framework. 
The issue of “teaching to the test” is one that 
we will continue to investigate in future 
school visits, but teachers may in fact depart 
less from the Strategies than their initial 
reports would suggest. 

The schools and LEAs used data from the 
National Assessment in a range of increasingly 
sophisticated ways ^ in particular to identify 
groups of children who may need additional 
support in order to make sufficient progress. 
Schools also made use of other data, such as 
that available through the use of the QCA 
optional tests for Years 3, 4 and 5. Unlike the 
preparation for the Year 6 assessment, most 
schools had their children sit these optional , 
exams “cold” — with no preparation 
whatsoever. These data may give a better 
indication of the effects of the Strategies 
on pupil learning than the high stakes 
Key Stage 2 test results. 

Most of the sample schools we visited are 
now developing and using their own 
assessment data for curriculum planning 
and for target setting, The information they 
gather also enables them to track the progress 
of individual children and cohorts year to 
year, providing them with value-added 
estimates based on individual and cohort 
performance from baseline. In most cases, 
the focus was on children’s work — assessing 
workbooks or other examples of what 
children have produced. 
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Wc have developed record sheets that 
will be used to track pupils ' progress 
from reception to the end of year 6, 
We hope to look at individual 
pupils’ progress and to look at 
cohort progress as well. 

(iiemiteadier) 

We are beginning to work on 
recording a.ssessments in a quick 
and easy tray so that it will inform 
the next. bit oj planning. 

(iuinx*rat:y co-ordinator) 

CHANGES IN THE HEADTEACHBR 
ROLE 

The introduction of NLS and NNS has had a 
significant impact on the role of headteachers 
as well. Many have found the Strategies useful 
in getting staff to make necessary changes. 

The head teacher oof hold of NLS 
and NNS and used them as a 
frame for work in the school 
It gane, theni foctfs and direction, 

(ITA adviser) 

The Strategies have been key and 
provided the framework for staff 
to work within, 

(heiulteadier) 

Some were torn between collaborative 
decision-making and being directive, not so 
much as a direct result of the Strategies but in 
response to the pressure from a difficult 
OFSTED inspection and the need to make 
changes quickly 



I’ve become much more directive. 

I was always democratic, and 
consultative but that had to 
change. Now when staff say “but,” 

I respond “But nothing, we have 
6 months to do this if u>c want 
that black cloud to go away. ” 

(headtcadier) 

A common theme we noted among several 
headteachers was that they no longer feel they 
have expertise in literacy and mathematics. 

.^ 1 ,' a head, I and quite a few heads, 
feel deskilled. .Somebody else is now 
the literacy e.xpert. 

(hcatlteucher) 

1 used to do some maths work and 
some literacy work. But I. have got 
to say that I now feel deskilled. My 
loccd colleagues, we all feel the same. 

(headteadier) 

By way of contrast, approximately 80% of 
the headteachers responding to our survey 
indicated that they at least occasionally 
participate in teaching a literacy hour or 
a daily maths lesson. This suggests an 
interesting issue for follow up in the next 
year of our data collection. To what extent 
do headteachers act as leaders for literacy 
and mathematics teaching for their staff? 

To what extent do they feel the need to 
have expert subject knowledge to do this? 

Headteachers spoke enthusiastically about the 
value of the NLS headteacher conferences 
held during the 2000 autumn term. 
Participants appreciated the overview of NLS 
and the suggestions about managing the 
Strategy more effectively through precise use 
of curriculum targets. Several, however, 
expressed frustration with what they saw as 
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the predominantly top-down nature of the 
day. The conferences sparked the organisation 
in many LEAs of follow-up sessions that 
will no doubt provide the much-desired 
opportunity for a focus on local needs. 

Changes in Learning in Literacy 

and Numeracy 

We asked people in the selected schools 
whether or not they saw changes in pupil 
learning in literacy and numeracy and to give 
their explanations for any changes that they 
were seeing. Most could articulate the kinds 
of improvements they were seeing and linked 
these to elements of the Strategies. 

Certainly in the Ninnemcy, in 
the rery short time of doino it, the 
stcijidards have risen in this schooL 
There is a genuine rise in standards. 

(inmieracy co-ordinator) 

Children’s writino has improved 
because of the focus on genres. 

(tciicher) 

Children are. more, independent in 
their work. They are learning good 
life skills, for example, more 
organisational skills 

(teacliers) 

Children are tnore confident. This 
is because they can talk about their 
work . . . Children are now more 
able to tackle a problem which 
they 'i’e never seen bifore. They 
can work their way around it with 
a certain agility. So while I didn’t 
see a particular need for this 
Numeracy when it was introduced, 

I think there's been a benefit. 

(ntinxnic)' co-ordinator) 



They can manipulate the information 
they’ve got. They’re more conversant 
with it. They’ll sit down to read any 
kind of text really - they’ll give it 
ago — and they’ll give yon their 
opinion about it. They are far more 
confident in that than they would 
have been. It’s hard to measure that. 

(literacy co-oixlinator) 

They knoiv far more of the 
uxhniail terms ... 1 think the 
overall knoivledge is far greater. 

(headteacher) 

For the Numeracy Strategy, we are 
finding this concentration on mental 
anthmetic is paying dividends. And 
there is a correlation between their 
mental maths and their wtiften and 
other areas of their maths work. 

(Iie;idtcacher) 

Such reports of improved learning were 
backed up by higher Key Stage 2 results in 
the schools. Although there seemed to be 
general agreement that pupil learning had 
increased, not everyone we spoke to was 
convinced that the Strategies were having 
as large an impact on pupil learning as the 
Key Stage 2 results would suggest. Many 
teachers and headteachers also suggested that 
some of the increase in test scores would 
be due to test preparation or practice effects 
(as schools increasingly have children take 
optional QCA tests for their own assessment 
purposes). Others referred to the targeting 
of booster classes to children who are close 
to the target of Level 4 but might not make 
it without the extra support. 
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Oh their scores are better — certainly 
they’re better. But do the children 
know any more? No. It’s because 
n’e.’ue taught them hou> to Jump 
ihrouoh hoops. 

(teadier) 

There are. problems around booster 
classes - and again of course the 
■ booster clas.ses are jnst focusing on 
these SATs tests ... It’s all ahotit 
results and it's not about those 
children vjho are lift in Noel 3 ... 

It is that focus — it’s about politics. 

(heacitcadier) 

Although we often heard that children had 
become more independent and confident 
in their work, a few respondents thought 
otherwise, One teacher, for example, observed 
that children were becoming less able to 
orchestrate and manage projects on their own, 
a change she attributed to the high level of 
teacher direction and organisation associated, 
in particular, with the literacy hour. 

Conclusions 

LOCAL CIIALLENGES 

Motiuation 

We conclude from our visits to schools 
that teachers and headteachers are highly 
motivated to improve learning and to 
develop more effective ways of teaching. 

Most of the people that we spoke to believe 
that the government was right to focus on 
improving standards in literacy and numeracy. 
However, some of our interviewees, in 
schools and in the larger educational 
community, suggested that the larger 
context of education in England, especially 
the sheer number of initiatives, could hinder 
long-term improvements and sustainability 
Most believed the Strategies were useful 



ways of delivering the curriculum in English 
and mathematics and most teachers want 
to use them, in whole or in part, in 
their classrooms. However, teachers and 
headteachers often expressed a sense of 
frustration that unique school or community 
needs are not sufficiently taken into 
account by the national directorate and 
worried about local priorities being sidelined 
by the push for performance results. 

People were positive about both Strategies, 
but somewhat more enthusiastic about NNS 
than NLS. Many respondents indicated that 
Numeracy works better because the 
government had a year longer to get it right. 
Others believed NLS has a more difficult 
task because it involves new content and a 
broader range of material for many teachers. 
Teachers may have felt more secure in their 
knowledge and ability to deliver English 
curriculum and less secure in their knowledge 
of mathematics teaching, therefore welcoming 
what NNS offers. 

Indiuidual Capacity 

While headteachers noted increased 
confidence and competence among their 
teachers, many felt that some teachers need a 
deeper knowledge of content and pedagogy 
and time to reflect on and develop new 
practice. Our observations of literacy hours 
and daily mathematics lessons led to similar 
conclusions, reinforcing the appropriateness 
of the NLS and NNS emphasis on increasing 
subject and pedagogical knowledge. Teachers 
seemed to be at many different points on the 
implementation continuum. Although most 
people we spoke with found both literacy and 
numeracy training very useful, a few reported 
either that the training repeated what they 
already knew or did not prepare them 
adequately for their own classroom setting. 
Most headteachers and teachers found LEA 
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support was generally good; in-school 
support from consultants and advisers was 
seen as particularly helpful. Most schools 
were developing their use of assessment 
data to inform planning, through their own 
assessment instruments or through their 
analysis of pupils’ results on optional QCA 
testing. These changes were linked to the 
increasing use of learning objectives 
(or curricular targets) to guide all 
aspects of teaching. 

Situation - Organisational Capacity 

Most of the schools we visited were taking 
important steps to develop as learning 
organisations. In many cases, management 
teams broaden the base of leadership and take 
on long-term improvement planning and 
monitoring. There was generally an increase 
in collaboration — pooling resources, sharing 
planning, supporting efforts to try innovative 
methods in the classroom. However, high staff 
turnover and the need for continual training 
of staff, especially in disadvantaged areas or 
areas where the cost of living is high, created 
a lack of stability that made it difficult to 
sustain collaborative networks and to take 
on long-term improvement planning. 

Most schools reported that parents are 
supportive of the Strategies, with a few 
concerns. Although all schools have worked 
to involve parents in the literacy and maths 
learning of children, they have experienced 
varying degrees of success. The challenge 
is often most difficult in schools where 
the need is greatest. 

We found through our interviews that 
LEAs have fostered growing networks and 
communities of practice among schools and 
offer support to schools in a variety of ways 
that teachers and headteachers found helpful. 
These include conferences, meetings and 



surgeries, in-school support (demonstration 
lessons, observation and feedback to teachers), 
development of resources, support for 
planning and assessment, dissemination 
of information and course offerings. 

AL'IERED PRACTICES 

We observed that implementation of the 
Strategies has altered teaching practice to 
some degree in all classrooms in the sample 
schools. Virtually all lessons we saw followed 
the format of the literacy hour or the three- 
part mathematics lesson. Most teachers and 
headteachers reported a greater emphasis on 
literacy and numeracy since the Strategies 
have been implemented. Teachers reported 
they are much more focused on mental maths 
during the daily mathematics lesson and that 
they are covering a much broader range 
of topics to greater depth in literacy lessons. 
The increased number and role of teaching 
assistants has meant that many children are 
receiving more adult attention and direction. 
In the view of those we interviewed in 
schools and LEAs, this focus on NNS and 
NLS is frequently at a cost to other subjects, 
and, in the view of many, to valuable but less 
academic aspects of the school programme. 

For a few teachers, at this point, changes 
still involve relatively superficial ones in lesson 
organisation. So, for instance, the structure 
of the literacy hour or the 3-part daily maths 
lesson may be literally adhered to, but the 
deeper understanding of content and pedagogy 
may still be lacking. Or the teacher may make 
changes in these structures, but without an 
understanding of the rationale and principles 
behind the Strategies. In these cases, the effects 
on pupils’ learning may well be minimal. 

More time was spent on planning, 
particularly for literacy. Many teachers 
felt they did not have enough time to 
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adequately prepare for classes and that their 
teaching was less effective because of that. 
Many acknowledge, though, that the initial 
year of implementation was the most difficult 
and that planning is becoming more 
manageable as banks of resources accumulate 
and familiarity with the Strategies increases. 

As a result of the government’s pressure for 
accountability, there was a strong focus in 
many schools on Key Stage 2 tests, especially 
in Year 6. Many teachers spent considerable 
time doing ‘test preparation’ with their 
pupils, although further questioning 
seemed to indicate that such activities 
were not far removed from what the 
Strategy frameworks would suggest. 

Many headteachers have changed their 
management style as a result of pressure to 
improve results. In some cases, this has led to 
a broadening of management responsibilities 
while in a few cases, it has led headteachers 
to take charge and make decisions for their 
staff. The change in leadership role appears 
to be directly related to judgements (from 
OFSTED and others) about the amount of 
difficulty the school is in. Schools that have 
the farthest to go to improve teaching and 
learning have no time to waste; headteachers 
are often given the task of making rapid and 
deep changes and teachers will then decide 
whether to “stay on or jump off.” The 
Strategies are seen as useful tools in 
reorganising schools that are seen to be 
in serious difficulty. We found that some 
headteachers, in all types of schools, felt 
somewhat de-skilled in literacy and 
mathematics. Ail were doing what they 
could to give teachers release time for the 
increased planning and assessment required 
by the Strategies, but were limited in many 
cases by budgetary constraints. 



In our interviews, school and LEA people 
strongly suggested that the development 
of local initiative would lead to greater 
sustainability of the Strategies, while 
without it the initiative would lose 
momentum and languish. 

CHANGES IN LEARNING IN 
LITERACY AND MATHEMATICS 

Most respondents, in schools and in LEAs, 
believed that pupil learning has improved 
with the implementation of the Strategies 
and are prepared to provide evidence of 
improvement in various areas. However, 
while standards have risen, few believed that 
learning has improved to the extent suggested 
by the increase in Key Stage 2 test results. 
Teachers and headteachers suggest that 
improvements in school test scores, while 
representing some real increases in learning, 
also represent the results of other factors such 
as teaching to the test, cohort variability and 
the focus on a single measure of learning. 

With a few exceptions, teachers and 
headteachers reported that children are more 
independent, more confident, better able to 
deal with a variety of mathematics problems 
and written texts and more knowledgeable 
about the technical vocabulary of English 
and mathematics. 

Cotinnents on the View from 
the Schools 

Our overall picture of NLS and NNS has 
been gready enriched by the observations and 
insights of teachers and headteachers “ the 
people who are actually making the Strategies 
work and whose efforts are responsible for 
increases in pupil attainment. In comparing 
the perspectives of those in schools and those 
at the centre, particularly DfES and Strategy 
leaders, we are aware of differences in 
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perception about various aspects of NLS 
and NNS.We see these differences as 
valuable sources of information about the 
implementation process, In some cases, 
problems raised by schools (such as perceived 
rigidity of NLS) are already being addressed 
by the Strategies but inevitably there is some 
delay before new information or resources 
actually reach teachers in schools. In other 
cases, messages as received and understood 
in schools may be quite different from the 
messages that were intended by the sender — 
awareness of the discrepancies is helpful to 
adjust policies or to improve communication. 

The question of policy alignment and . 
coherence is an area in which the view from 
the schools and the view from the centre 
differ considerably. Policymakers and Strategy 
leaders see a high degree of alignment, both 
with the Strategies and between the Strategies 
and other policies, Teachers and headteachers, 
on the other hand, tend to receive a constant 
stream of messages and directives. It is up to 
them to make sense of these, a difficult task at 
the best of times, and even more challenging 
when carried out in the midst of the daily 
operation of the school. It is not surprising 
that they see fragmentation where people 
closer to the centre see coherence. From 
the perspective of the school, initiatives seem 
never-ending and not always connected, 
contributing to the sense of overload and 
stress felt by many teachers and headteachers. 

In our school visits, we saw and heard 
considerably less about some topics, 
particularly several potentially strong sources 
of support and professional learning, than 
we might have expected. For example, few in 
our schools mentioned leading mathematics 
teachers and expert literacy teachers, while 
even fewer reported using the NLS or NNS 
websites. This may be because we have as yet 



only spent a limited time in each of our 
sample schools and therefore have not yet 
had an opportunity to discuss all the relevant 
questions with teachers. On the other hand, 
it may be that many in schools have not yet 
taken advantage of such opportunities or 
that they have not found them to be as 
valuable as might be anticipated. 
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and Next Steps 
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The OISE/UT team has spent more than 
two years immersed in the NLS and NNS 
external evaluation — watching and learning. 
We continue to be impressed by the many 
positive features of this ambitious reform 
effort, one that combines a clear vision and 
central steering with resource allocation for 
training and capacity building in schools. At 
the same time, it is important to remember 
that deep and sustained reform depends 
on changes being deeply embedded in the 
system. The long-term value of the Strategies 
will depend much more on the everyday 
work of the thousands of regular teachers in 
the country’s classrooms than on the handful 
of central strategists currently shaping the 
evolution of the Strategies, 

Throughout the preceding chapters, we have 
reviewed evidence from a range of sources, 
examined primarily through the lens of 
our framework for viewing such large-scale 
reform. We have examined the view from the 
centre and the view from schools, showing 
how these perspectives are often quite 
different and, in the process, reveal some 



of the issues and dilemmas to be expected 
in such a complex national initiative. 

In this chapter we are shifting more explicidy 
to the critical friend role. Acting as critical 
friends means going beyond the direct data 
we have gathered through site visits and 
surveys, reflecting on our own experience 
with reform in other jurisdictions and the 
international literature. As well, we are 
drawing on the wide range of conversations 
we have had with people who are involved 
with the Strategies, including academics and 
leaders in a variety of education organisations. 

In our first annual report, we summarised 
the conclusions of our work to date in terms 
of successes and challenges. In this second 
report, we again summarise some key 
successes and challenges. However, another 
year into the implementation process, such 
characterisations seem insufficient for 
portraying the complexity of the issues 
and the dilemmas the government faces in 
deciding on approaches for the future. We are 
able to point to some notable successes of the 
Strategies, but we describe how, paradoxically, 
further challenges are often embedded in 
success. We recognise real accomplishments 
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but also suggest that while the gains to date 
have been impressive, there is still considerable 
t ground to be covered if deep and lasting 
improvement is the criterion. Finally, in the 
• spirit of critical friendship, we raise questions 
with respect to the next phase of reform. 

Successes 

NLS and NNS were launched with 
considerable publicity and fanfare — the 
Strategies were hard to ignore. Although 
media attention has subsided somewhat and 
the Strategies no longer have the aura of the 
latest innovation, the momentum has not 
slackened but has continued throughout this 
past year. NLS and NNS are having an 
impressive degree of success, especially given 
the magnitude of the change envisaged. 

BREADTH OF INFLUENCE ON 
TEACHING AND LEARNING 

The Strategies have had influence in virtually 
all schools, moving literacy and numeracy to 
top priority in classrooms across the country. 
Almost all schools have now received some 
training for both NLS and NNS and our data 
indicate that the majority of teachers are in 
agreement with the directions taken by the 
Strategies, particularly NNS. Pupil attainment, 
as evidenced by Key Stage 2 results, has 
increased and it seems likely that the 2002 
targets will be met. In addition, both teachers 
and headteachers believe that the Strategies 
are influencing pupil learning. Two central 
features of the Strategies — the organisation 
of curriculum material around a clear set 
of learning objectives and the focus on 
teaching — may prove to be their most 
important contributions to school 
improvement in England. 

In our classroom visits, we have found that 
most teachers are using the format and timing 



of the literacy hour and the three-part daily 
mathematics lesson, although, particularly in 
literacy, these are often modified. Observance 
of the Strategies and dedication of time to 
literacy and numeracy seems now well 
established in most schools. In classrooms 
we visited, we saw teachers using whole 
class teaching, being conscious of the pace 
of lessons and basing their planning on 
objectives rather than activities. These are 
likely to become common practices as lessons 
become increasingly fluid and teachers more 
confident. Some teachers that we observed 
were aware of the particular learning for each 
of their pupils, establishing curriculum targets 
for individual children while attending to the 
whole class-This kind of teaching is consistent 
with findings from recent research in the field 
of cognitive psychology that suggests that 
children’s learning can be enhanced when 
teachers connect new learning to what 
children already know. 

AI3APTATION WITHIN 
A COHEREN VISION 

One of the most striking features of the 
implementation of NLS and NNS is the way 
in which the Strategy leaders have modified 
elements of the Strategies (or messages about 
these elements) in response to information 
about progress and challenges, while 
maintaining coherence within the Strategies 
and with other policies. The overall vision, set 
out through the Frameworks, has remained 
constant, but specific priorities and emphases 
have shifted somewhat in response to data 
about pupil strengths and weaknesses and 
to feedback from schools and LEAs.At this 
stage, it is clear that the NLS and NNS 
communication webs extend widely and 
deeply into the education system, allowing 
Strategy leaders to anticipate problems and 
•to design materials aimed at emerging needs. 
These modifications from the centre are not 
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always immediately apparent to those in 
schools but such communication lags are 
common in large-scale reform initiatives. 

VALUE FOR iVlONEY 

As we have noted, there are many unknown 
factors in estimating the value for money 
of the Strategies (or any other large-scale 
reform, for that matter). Our cautious 
conclusion to this point, however, is that 
a relatively small additional central 
expenditure (in the region of 5% of the 
overall cost of primary schooling) has 
levered significant shifts in the use of 
ongoing resources in schools, such as 
teacher time and attention. Test results are 
promising and we have seen and heard 
about many changes in practice that are 
consistent with the goals of the Strategies. 

INSTFI UTIONALISATION OF A 
NATIONAL INFRASTRUCTURE 

When the Strategies began, those leading the 
initiative had an image of a training system 
that would eventually take NLS and NNS 
into every classroom in the country. After two 
years, with support from LEAs, the objective 
has been achieved to a large extent. The 
National and Regional Directors provide 
leadership in development and training 
throughout the country, with the National 
Literacy and Numeracy Centre producing 
and distributing support materials. Although 
there have been personnel changes and 
modifications to the nature of the work, the 
national infrastructure is stable and has been 
able to adjust and evolve as circumstances 
require. NLS and NNS now reach into every 
LEA, every primary school and every teacher 
training institution with expertise available 
to support teachers whether they are newly 
qualified or veterans. Increasingly, the 
expertise is located at the local level, with 
consultants, leading maths teachers and 



expert literacy teachers providing the support 
that teachers need, when they need it. 

POLICY COHERENCE OVER TIME 

An increasingly high degree of coherence 
and alignment is evident at the central or 
policy level. Although the only coherence 
that counts is not what is written in policy, 
nor what is articulated at the centre, but 
what is in the hearts and minds of educators 
throughout the system (Fullan, 2001b), 
the Strategies have made a good start. 

Now well into implementation and, to 
some extent, becoming an accepted and 
central component of primary schooling 
in England, NLS and NNS are adding to, 
as well as drawing on, the knowledge base 
concerning education reform. 

The early momentum has continued as 
the Strategies have evolved, with a consistent 
vision that is now supported by more targeted 
objectives, messages developed in response 
to performance data and feedback from the 
field, ongoing development of new resources 
and a continuation' of training opportunities 
for more and more teachers. The work has 
been extended, particularly through the 
provision of catch-up assistance to pupils 
who are falling behind, the launch of the 
Key Stage 3 initiatives so that gains are 
reinforced, the introduction of the early 
learning initiative and much stronger 
links to initial teacher training. 

Developments such as increased policy 
consistency and coherence, continued 
emphasis on capacity building and attention 
to the broader context of schooling are likely 
to contribute to sustainability, although the 
question of whether and how changes are 
sustained cannot of course be answered 
for some years. 
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BALANC:iNG PRESSURE 
AND SUPPORT 

In large-scale reform, particularly in the early 
stages, governments need to “think big,’ start 
big/’They can push accountability, provide 
incentives (pressure and support), and foster 
capacity building. If they only do the first 
two, they can get results that are real but not 
particularly deep or lasting. To have a good 
chance of going the distance, they need to 
do all three (Fullan, 2001a). 

NLS and NNS, as the leading edge of 
educational change under the current 
government, heralded the beginning of 
educational reform based on a knowledge 
base about change that incorporated pressure 
and support and capacity-building, in 
pursuit of higher achievement in literacy 
and numeracy. The pressure that has been a 
part of educational reform in England since 
the 1988 Reform Act has not lessened in this 
scenario. Accountability has remained intense 
and has been focused and concentrated 
through such initiatives as a revised National 
Curriculum, statements of standards, explicit 
expectations for achievement, monitoring 
of NLS and NNS in regular OFSTED 
inspections and National Assessments. 

Support, however, is also an integral part 
of the Strategies, and much of this support 
focuses on building capacity at the school 
level. NLS and NNS have pupil learning 
as the goal and are committed to ensuring 
that teachers can deliver quality teaching in 
their classrooms. The commitment to 
support is evidenced by the range and extent 
of new materials, the creation of a national 
organisational network and the appointment 
of local consultants and expert teachers with 
the time and skill to model “best practices.” 
Support is further shown by the professional 
development opportunities that have been put 



in place around the country and the 
alignment of the National Curriculum with 
NLS and NNS. This approach is in contrast 
to many other jurisdictions where critics 
are challenging the value of standards-based 
reforms as test-heavy and lacking in the 
supports that are required to do the Job 
(Olson, 2001). 

Questions and Challenges 

A number of questions have emerged from 
our consideration of the evidence available 
to the end of 2000. Although we are drawing 
attention to these issues in relation to NLS 
and NNS, it is important to note that there 
is still much to be learned about large-scale 
reform. Because the literature about reform 
is largely based on changes of more limited 
scope and smaller scale, the examples of NLS 
and NNS are particularly valuable as sources 
of new knowledge. We offer these questions 
as a beginning point for discussion about 
how to secure the long-term effectiveness 
of any large-scale reform, by applying them 
particularly to NLS and NNS. 

• How deep are the changes in teaching 
that occur as a result of the reform? 

• Are there unintended costs or 
consequences of the reform? 

• How is the reform being organised 
to be sustainable in the long-term? 

• What data are available about 
implementation, training needs and success 
in changing learning and how are such 
data being communicated and used? 

• How are parents, families and the 
community engaged in understanding 
and supporting the reform? 
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CHANGES IN TEACHING 

Teacher capacity has no doubt increased 
through use of the structure and resources 
provided by NLS and NNS.We believe, 
however, that even more sophisticated 
teaching on the part of a larger proportion 
of the teaching force will be required to reach 
the kind of educational outcomes identified 
by cognitive scientists and others as necessary 
for functioning effectively in a complex 
society (Donovan, Bransford Sc Pellegrino, > 
1999). The literacy hour and the three-part 
daily mathematics lesson are ubiquitous 
(although not all components are always 
present). HMI reports that the quality of 
teaching is going up, and the results on the 
Key Stage 2 national assessments, the main 
criterion by which the Strategies are assessed, 
have increased steadily. The 2002 targets, 
originally seen by many as unrealistically 
high, now seem within reach. Evidence about 
the extent to which teaching has actually 
changed, however, beyond the adoption of the 
structure and format of the literacy hour and 
daily mathematics lesson, is mixed. If NLS and 
NNS are going to reap the kinds of returns 
that Strategy leaders believe are possible, the 
great majority of teachers will need to be 
very skilled and knowledgeable about 
teaching literacy and numeracy to their 
pupils. They will need to be able to work 
with children s pre-existing understandings, 
.teach subjects in some depth and integrate 
the teaching of metacognitive skills into the 
curriculum (e.g., Donovan, Bransford, Sc 
Pellegrino, 1999). This is a tall order. 

At this point, the HMI reports evaluating 
NLS and NNS (both published in 2000) state 
that the quality of teaching has improved over 
the time they have been observing the sample 
schools, although they indicate that areas of 
weakness remain in both literacy (especially 
writing) and mathematics teaching. The 
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majority of headteachers in our survey 
report that classroom teaching has changed, 
especially in mathematics. For some teachers, 
however, such changes may be limited by 
their own lack of subject knowledge; NNS 
and NLS are addressing this lack through 
training and provision of curriculum 
materials. There is also evidence that 
understanding of the pedagogical principles 
behind the Strategies is not always strong. 
Fisher (2000), for instance, found that 
even after two years, some teachers had 
considerable difficulty with teaching 
to objectives in literacy, a fundamental 
component of both Strategies and one that, 
as we note above, has great potential for 
having an impact on pupil learning. Similarly, 
another study (Mroz, Smith, Sc Hardman, 
2000) found “a notable absence of the higher 
order questioning and teacher-led discussion 
which is said [for instance, by Reynolds, 
1998)] to characterise interactive whole 
class teaching.” Headteachers in our site 
visits occasionally observed that teachers 
were often better at the technical aspects 
of implementing both Strategies than 
they were at accurately diagnosing and 
responding to individual differences in 
pupil understanding. 

Such questions about pedagogy and the 
nature of changes in teaching are critical 
to ongoing evaluation of the Strategies — 
although the nature of our enquiry makes 
it impossible for us to collect data direcdy 
bearing on fundamental teaching practice, 
such information is essential. Valuable as the 
HMI evaluation reports are, they focus on 
the extent to which the Strategies have 
been implemented, with observations guided 
by the Strategy frameworks. They are not 
intended to get at teachers’ pedagogical 
assumptions or at deeper changes in practice. 
Although a review and synthesis of best 
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practices informed decisions about content, 
the Strategies themselves are a unique blend 
of practices whose effects, to our knowledge, 
have never been carefully tested in real field 
settings. Although the National Literacy and 
Numeracy Projects did provide pilot testing, 
they were not designed for comparative 
evaluations of the impact of any of the 
elements and the Strategies have evolved 
far beyond the Projects. 

The Strategies are in place; literacy and 
mathematics now have a high priority and 
teachers have been given the basic tools for 
teaching them. We believe, however, that a 
good part of the initial gains in achievement 
scores may be a function of changes in 
teaching practice that are effective and 
relatively easy to implement, although they 
may not get at the deeper understandings 
about teaching and learning. Such changes 
include: increased time on literacy and 
mathematics, teaching to objectives rather 
than approaching activities as ends in 
themselves, greater consistency in lessons 
and a focus on targets. 

Our classroom visits have given us some 
insight into the kind of change in teaching 
that is possible when teachers have the 
capacity to provide expert teaching to "^pupils. 
These teachers can modify their approaches 
based on knowledge of how children learn 
in the areas of literacy and numeracy, 
careful observation and diagiiosis of pupils’ 
understanding of the material being taught 
and a repertoire of teaching methods. The 
challenge is to increase the numbers of 
teachers who are expert - teachers who are 
always learning about learning and who are 
able to use the Strategies as a foundation for 
making connections for each pupil. 



It may be timely to begin some careful testing 
and fine-tuning of literacy and numeracy 
practices in field settings as an ongoing source 
of insight about how to improve attainment 
in literacy and numeracy. Such data need to 
be supplemented by independent research 
looking in more depth at the nature of 
teachers’ beliefs, understanding and skill.” 

This kind of research should help to identify 
examples of especially powerful instructional 
strategies that can serve as models for others 
and extend the Strategies into even more 
powerful tools for improving learning. 

UNINTENDED COSTS AND 
CONSEQUENCES 

Targets and Indicators 

Targets or standards and high-stakes testing 
are among the most contentious elements 
of large-scale reform. Most would agree that 
a move toward higher standards is necessary 
and important. There is less agreement, 
however, about the way that tests and 
targets are used in the process. Olson (2001) 
in the annual report of Education Week in 
the United States points out that although 
testing can be a powerful tool to change 
what happens in classroom and schools, 
these changes are not always positive. Of 
most concern are two practices — diverting 
time from teaching the curriculum to 
teaching pupils how to take the tests, 
especially in the months directly before the 
tests are given, and shifting time away from 
non-tested subjects towards tested subjects. 

In phase one of the implementation of NLS 
and NNS (1997 to the present), focusing on 
Key Stage 2 tests and setting targets was likely 
beneficial. It got people’s attention and 
enabled the system as a whole to mobilise. 



* The Leifcrhuhuc prininry maths rcseanh project (based at Kin^^*s Colle^^e, London) may, for instance, provide data relevant to ansufcrin^ some of these 
questions in relation to teaching and learning of primary mathematics. 
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While focusing on targets may represent a 
useful starting point for large-scale reform, 
it may not be the best approach for continued 
progress. The high visibility of the 2002 Key 
Stage 2 targets - the percentage of children 
who should reach Level 4 has meant that, 
in effect, the Strategies are being judged, at 
least publicly, on their success in meeting this 
one criterion. NLS and NNS, however, are 
complex initiatives, based on frameworks that 
guide teaching over the primary yean. They 
aim at transforming teaching in the primary 
school in a variety of ways; their success and 
impact cannot be fully assessed by a single 
measure. Strategy leaders, well aware of such 
limitations, draw on a range of indicators in 
assessing progress and identifying problems. 
Within the Key Stage 2 data, information is 
available about considerably more than the 
proportion of pupils attaining Level 4. Data 
about the full range of scores show that the 
entire distribution has shifted upwards, for 
instance, demonstrating that fewer pupils score 
at Levels 1 and 2 and more at Levels 4 and 5. 
Similarly, data about LEA results show that 
the gap between high-achieving and low-- 
achieving LEAs has narrowed considerably. 
Beyond the Key Stage 2 assessments, available 
information includes HMI reports on 
classroom observations, ongoing monitoring 
by Regional Directors and feedback in 
training sessions and conferences. 

Although there is considerable data available 
in addition to the proportion of pupils 
achieving Level 4 on the Key Stage 2 test, 
this measure remains the most visible public 
indicator. A preoccupation with single 
achievement scores can have negative side 
effects, such as narrowing the curriculum 
that is taught or wearing people out as they 
focus on the targets (Fullan, 2001b), The high 
political profile for the 2002 national targets 
could skew effort in the direction of activities 



that will lead to increases in the one highly 
publicised score. From the data available to 
us through site visits and a wide range of 
other conversations and interviews with those 
involved with schools, we see some evidence 
of this happening. We heard over and over 
in LEAs and schools that considerable time 
and energy are focused on test preparation. 
Teachers said that they faced a dilemma 
between trusting that using the Strategies 
alone would produce the required test scores 
and wanting to ensure that their pupils were 
prepared for the SATs, especially in Year 6. 

The emphasis on Level 4 performance as an 
entitlement for all children may inadvertently 
increase a tendency to “teach to the test” 
with borderline children. We also heard 
considerable scepticism, both within schools 
and from the wider educational community, 
about the motives for the Key Stage 2 
intervention programmes directed at the 
“not quite Level 4” group, rather than 
those children who have little likelihood 
of reaching Level 4. Although there are 
educational reasons for this focus, a certain 
degree of mistrust remains that may disappear 
as the Strategies become embedded and 
schools recognise pedagogical advantages. 

We recognise that DEES and the Strategies 
are constantly balancing short-term and long- 
term objectives. The government is caught 
in a dilemma — because electorates can be . 
impatient, a long-term approach may only 
succeed if it delivers short-term results. In the 
case of the Strategies, rising test scores (short- 
term results) will do much to ensure support 
and funding for the essential capacity-building 
work over the longer term. At the same time, 
DEES and the Strategy leaders are aware that 
with a high political profile and a sense of 
urgency to show results, leaders must resist 
focusing on short-term gains at the expense 
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of deeper reform, where gains are steady but 
not necessarily dramatic (Fullan, 2001b). 

D£ES might wish to evaluate, on an ongoing 
basis, the intended and unintended effects of 
the use of national targets and high stakes 
Key Stage 2 tests. This would include, for 
instance, a much more systematic examination 
than we can undertake of the extent to which 
teachers in Year 6 focus on test preparation 
and teaching to the test, and what this really 
means. It might also include, for a random 
group of schools, the use of somewhat 
different tests for reading, writing and 
mathematics, to see if the gains hold up or if 
they are restricted to a particular type of test. 

Other Curriculum Areas 

Another potential problem is what we 
call “collateral damage” “ particularly the 
influence of NLS and NNS on other subjects 
in the curriculum (like art, music, drama, 
design technology and physical education) 
and other school experiences. DfES has 
done a great deal to facilitate the alignment 
of NLS and NNS with other subjects. 
Nonetheless, throughout the year 2000 we 
heard concerns from many headteachers 
about the Strategies squeezing out other 
crucial components of school programmes 
and experience (e.g., foundation subjects, 
whole-school activities and field trips). 

Some headteachers and teachers feel they 
end up cutting corners, a result that makes 
them uncomfortable about the extent to 
which they are providing what children need 
in their school lives. Such concerns may lessen 
during the next year as schools increase their 
capacity to manage these multiple demands. 

Manageability for LEAs and Schools 

Earlier in the report we highlighted the 
emergence of concerns about increasing 
pressure and initiative overload for teachers 



and headteachers. Such concerns, not unique 
to England, are gaining attention in many 
other countries, as ambitious large-scale 
reform inevitably has an impact, both positive 
and negative, on teachers and their work lives. 
Although teachers support the focus of the 
Literacy and Numeracy Strategies, our data 
confirm that they have added to teacher 
workload - particularly through time needed 
for planning, assessment and documentation. 
Teachers are still committed to their work 
but our data suggest that they often feel 
overwhelmed. The problem is not so much 
with the Strategies alone, but the fact that 
the implementation of NLS and NNS is 
taking place within a larger context of 
broader educational reform in England. 

While feelings of overload and stress are 
common side effects of many large-scale 
approaches to school reform, some of 
which may be an inevitable part of the 
“implementation dip” associated with new 
learning, there is a tendency for reformers 
(as well as the general public) to minimise 
the problem. This is understandable because 
of the sense of urgency about the need for 
change. However, feelings of overload and 
stress can have negative consequences for 
the daily performance of teachers and their 
willingness to remain in the profession, as 
well as for the attractiveness of teaching 
as a profession (Blase & Greenfield, 1985; 
Byrne, 1999; Dinham & Scott, 2000; 
Leithwood, Jantzi & Steinbach, 2000; 

Smylie, 1999). Such unintended consequences 
would not be helpful in the context of 
implementing the Strategies or other reforms. 

Aside from the quite important consequences 
for the mental and physical welfare of 
individual teachers, those responsible for both 
the Strategies and the long term improvement 
of the nation s school system have a stake in 
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ameliorating excessive stress. This is doable. 
There is a considerable body of research 
(e.g., see Vandenberghe dc Huberman, 1999, 
for an overview) that could help in the 
formulation of an attack on the problem. 

Such an initiative would be in the interests 
of all. 

The overload problem is exacerbated by the 
total number of education reform initiatives, 
beyond NLS and NNS, emanating from the 
government. In their conversations with us, 
headteachers remarked on an almost ceaseless 
series of new or reworked initiatives and plans 
from above, making it difficult for schools 
to maintain their focus on key priorities 
such as literacy and numeracy. In most cases, 
the initiatives were seen as positive, but the 
sheer volume was overwhelming. The 
expected reduction in bureaucracy that 
had been promised is not yet noticeable 
to the headteachers with whom we spoke. 
What might help would be more time to 
plan for change, more time to discuss and 
work with colleagues. Although more 
planning time usually means taking teachers 
out of the classroom, some schools have been 
able to use regular part-time supply teachers 
to provide continuity for pupils. Schools that 
have been able to structure the week to allow 
such blocks of time for co-ordinators (and 
sometimes for teachers) are better able to 
create and sustain the kind of professionally 
supportive culture that fosters learning while 
providing ongoing support. Efforts made by 
the Strategy directorates to strengthen 
headteacher capacity for managing NLS 
and NNS should also help. These are the 
kinds of support that would benefit teachers 
and schools at this stage of the reform process. 
In effect we are suggesting that the problem 
be tackled both from the top, through policy 
means, and from the bottom, through 
strengthening the capacity of schools to 

S4 




deal effectively with external pressures and 
initiatives. Whatever the response, helping 
schools deal with overload, pressure and 
undue stress should be a higher priority 
than it is now. 

SUSTAINABILITY 

The question of sustainability has emerged 
throughout our report — how to embed the 
reforms so that improvements continue 
when NLS and NNS are no longer the centre 
of the educational agenda. The main reason 
that change does not get sustained is that 
the infrastructure is weak, unhelpful or 
working at cross-purposes (Fullan, 2001a). 

The central infrastructure that has developed 
to date for NLS and NNS is strong and 
flexible. The issue now that reforms are in 
place is how the Strategy organisation 
should adapt to support reforms over time. 

We suggest two issues for attention — the 
balance between central direction and 
local (i.e., LEA and school) initiative and 
the nature of the larger “infrastructure” 
of the teaching profession. 

Balancing Central Direction and Local 
Initiative 

Researchers have repeatedly drawn attention 
to the problems associated with sustaining 
or continuing any initiative after the initial 
push from policymakers for quite some time. 
As early as 1977, Berman and McLauglilin 
pointed to the necessity of interest and 
support for the initiative in the district 
(LEA) office, as well as money and expertise 
to provide ongoing professional development 
for both continuing and new teachers. 

In 1984, Huberman and Miles found that, 
when the local district mobilised to ensure 
that the reform became a key element in 
routine operations with the budget and 
personnel to keep it vibrant, the likelihood 
of changes being embedded in the local 
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Structure increased. More recently, Datnow 

and Stringfield (2000) drew attention to 

the importance of the local infrastructure in 

maintaining reforms, while Fullan (2000a) 

/ 

concluded that negative school cultures, 
unstable districts and fluctuating policies 
all take their toll on the fragile foothold 
of reforms once the central driving 
force recedes. 

The Literacy and Numeracy Strategies 
were centrally conceived and directed. 

Given the ambitious scope of the intended 
changes, there was no other way in which 
these reforms could be carried out. It was 
important to establish a clear focus and get 
the pressure and support in place to initiate 
the change. Our data suggest that schools have 
generally been inclined to acquiesce to, and 
approve of, such direction. Headteachers and 
teachers often expressed relief that they have 
been given the NLS and NNS frameworks 
and curriculum materials to better cope with 
the pressure (for example, of national tests, 
OFSTED inspections, imposed targets and 
high workloads). 

Such compliance, of course, bodes well 
for implementing the Strategies now and 
in the near future. But, several years from 
now, will the government retain the "energy 
and resources needed to continually update 
materials, improve on prescribed practices 
and train new teachers in whatever may 
be the approved best practices of the day? 

This seems an unlikely long-term direction, 
and one that might paradoxically result 
in a culture of dependence that could 
reduce the sense of professional autonomy, 
enterprise spirit and responsibility for 
continuously seeking ways of improving 
professional practice. 



In our first annual report, we spoke of the 
difference a sta^e We suggested that the 

kind of direction and support appropriate 
to the early stages of large-scale reform 
need to be modified at later stages, where the 
challenge is to maintain, deepen and broaden 
the gains made in the early stages. During our 
data gathering, in schools, LEAS, higher 
education institutions and elsewhere, we 
heard many questions about the long-term 
value and sustainability of NLS and NNS. 

In some cases, people perceived the Strategies 
as a one-size-fits-all approach to teaching 
imposed on a widely diverse range of schools, 
communities and pupil populations and 
wondered how NLS and NNS could best 
be adapted to fit particular local needs. 

In other cases, people were beginning to 
ask about what they should be doing (and 
not doing) to prepare for the long term, 
continuing to improve literacy and 
mathematics learning. Now that initial 
implementation has been achieved, it may 
be useful for DfES to clarify the vision for 
NLS and NNS in the intermediate future - 
to articulate and communicate what is 
expected over the next few years. 

Government and Strategy initiatives during 
2000 have led to greater policy coherence — 
something we identified as being important 
for initiating successful large-scale reform. 
Such coherence has resulted in clear messages 
and general acceptance of NLS and NNS. 
But, as the educational policy agenda is 
extended, it may be time for a shift in the 
balance of responsibility for the Strategies. 
D£ES’s success at putting the Strategies front 
and centre has, for the past few years, reduced 
the space for local initiative. There have 
already been some moves to give LEAs and 
schools more autonomy in how they utilise 
Standards Fund money.The question, it 
appears to us, is how best to move toward 
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conditions where LEAs, schools and teachers 
have the capacity to adapt, solve problems 
and continue to refine their practice, while 
remaining true to the sound pedagogical 
principles that underlie the Strategies? 

The next stage of the literacy/numeracy 
reform may well be to strengthen efforts 
already underway and encouraged by D£ES 
and the Strategies to build professional 
community both within and across schools. 
For long-term sustainability, LEAs, schools 
and various professional organisations may 
need to take on and share the leadership role. 
Headteachers and others need to be deeply 
engaged in innovation, but after the first rush, 
the process must be less frenetic and more 
organically built into the culture. 

As Gareth Morgan (1986) has pointed 
out (metaphorically), all organisations 
have “brains.” In inflexible and hierarchical 
organisations, the brains are located at the 
top, thinking on behalf of those in the 
trenches. But the brain of an agile, flexible 
and responsive organisation is distributed 
broadly amongst its members, all of whom 
have a commitment to achieving the 
organisation’s goals the best way they know 
how. We believe that more could be done to 
ensure that the distributed brains (in LEAs 
and schools) have the scope and autonomy 
they need to do their best, bearing in mind 
the need to ensure that they build the 
capacity to do it well. 

We are not suggesting that the government 
bow out of its central role with the Strategies. 
This is not an either-or situation; both central 
direction and local initiative are necessary. 
The challenge is to find a dynamic balance, 
recognising that LEAs, schools and even 
particular headteachers and teachers are at 
different points and have different needs. 

The situation is analogous to that of teachers 



who are constantly paying attention to 
pupils, monitoring their learning and their 
misconceptions, adjusting and adapting 
their resources or teaching to the differing 
needs of children, giving assistance to 
some, independence to others. D£ES has 
the challenge of constandy monitoring 
and addressing the differences that exist 
in LEAS and schools, while moving them 
all toward greater ownership, commitment 
and expertise. 

Our conclusion at this stage is that the 
Strategies have indeed caught the interest 
and energy of the majority of LEA managers, 
headteachers and teachers. There is a growing 
sense of pride and accomplishment from 
the results so far. Yet the source of the 
commitment of many teachers and 
headteachers often seems to be their gratitude 
at having been given effective tools for 
dealing with the target setting and the 
national assessments — in other words that 
they now have more support to deal with 
the pressure. D£ES and the Strategies need 
to build on the foundation that has been 
established through the effective use of 
pressure and support. The challenge now is to 
go beyond, to develop internal commitment 
and local capacity for implementation and 
management of the Strategies as they 
continue to grow, evolve and respond to the 
needs of schools. The most effective LEAs and 
schools develop the ability to stay in touch 
with core values and goals and to take charge 
of change, rather than being controlled by it 
(StolJ, Fink and Earl, in press). This shift is 
necessary to sustain the energy -- people 
continue because getting the job done is 
intrinsically rewarding. We have seen such 
examples in our schools but there is still a 
long way to go. 
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The Teaching Profession 

Ultimately, any changes that occur in 
schools happen because of the motivation 
and capacity of individual teachers teaching 
children in classrooms. It is important for 
educational systems to attract, grow and 
nurture eager, energetic, knowledgeable 
and skilful teachers. 

We have already mentioned, in Chapter 2 
and elsewhere, growing concerns about 
current and future difBculties in attracting 
and retaining teachers, particularly in and 
around London. We have also mentioned 
the governments work in modernising 
the teaching profession. There is a new 
professionalism for teaching in today’s world; 
being a teacher today includes much more 
than teaching and related responsibilities. 
Effective teachers are part of a larger learning 
community taking collective responsibility 
for all pupils, reaching out to parents and the 
community and with responsibility for their 
own continuing professional development. 
We believe it is crucial to continue to 
develop and strengthen the generic 
infrastructure that affects the quality of the 
teaching profession. By generic infrastructure, 
we mean policies related to the basic quality 
of the profession as distinct from specific 
infrastructure that (in this case) pertains to 
literacy and numeracy. Such policies will 
address initial teacher education, induction, 
teacher compensation and performance 
appraisal, as well as leadership development 
and support, all areas that DEES is currently 
examining. The challenge is to develop 
policy to strengthen the teaching profession 
as a profession — in the eyes of those who 
enter and stay in teaching and in the eyes 
of the public., 



AVArL.ABILITY AND USE OF DATA 

Data and evidence are increasingly important 
dimensions for educational decision-making. 
However, pervasive misunderstandings about 
research and statistics are common. Although 
evidence is valued to inform decisions, most 
people are not sufficiently ‘‘data literate” to 
interpret and use it appropriately (Earl, 1995). 

As a result of the policy directions in the 
last 15 years, England is data-rich. DEES, 
OFSTED, QCA and other agencies produce 
and distribute many reports for schools, 

LEAs and the country as a whole. Data 
can give local leaders insight into their 
own communities and inform their planning. 
LEAs and schools already collect data of 
various kinds to support their Educational 
Development Plans, applying data from 
surveys, observations and monitoring to daily 
planning of programs and teaching, as well as 
to LEA plans for resource allocation. 

England is well positioned to offer a model of 
the use of data for wise educational decisions 
and we endorse the promotion of evidence- 
informed policy and practices by the 
government (Levacic &c Clatter, 2001). 

The combination of researchers with 
expertise and well-developed data banks 
provide a foundation for evidence-based 
planning. The reports that are produced by 
various government agencies already provide 
schools and LEAs with the analyses of data 
needed for reasoned decisions. NLS and NNS 
have specifically begun emphasising ways 
in which headteachers and teachers can 
collect data that has meaning for them 
and the decisions that they are making 
(e.g., curriculum targets, monitoring lessons). 
Taken together, these multiple sources and 
uses of data have the potential to steer 
decisions and suggest appropriate 
adaptations or alterations. 
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We were struck, however, by the variability 
in people s knowledge of what the data mean 
and how such information might contribute 
to decisions. In some LEAs and schools, data 
were viewed as important tools to focus 
discussion and challenge opinions. Our 
concern, at this stage, is that data, in the 
hands of naive users, can be misleading and 
result in poor decisions. It may be time to 
concentrate additional efforts on training 
programs or services to assist local advisers, 
headteachers and teachers in collecting, 
interpreting and using data. This may be 
particularly appropriate for teachers. There 
is considerable evidence that standards are 
raised when teachers use formative assessment 
to collect data about pupils’ progress as part 
of their routine classroom practice (Black 
and Wiliam, 1998). Although this kind of 
assessment for learning is already happening 
in many primary classrooms, the benefits 
from' strengthening formative assessment as 
an integral part of the Strategies would be 
substantial. The professional training program 
could be- expanded to include explicit 
attention to formative assessment and 
feedback methods that are consistent with 
the aims of the Strategies and to provide 
teachers with resources and examples to 
guide their practice. 

PARENTS, FAMILIES AND 
THE 1>UBLIC 

The government is well aware of the impact 
of parents on children’s learning and the 
importance of involving parents in any reform 
efforts. From the beginning of the Strategies, 
parallel public engagement programmes were 
launched ~ the National Year of Reading and 
Maths Year 2000 with a variety of ways of 

encouraging parents to capitalise on everyday 
opportunities to strengthen their children’s 
literacy and numeracy skills. For instance, 

• attractive small publications for parents 



suggest activities to do with children. D£ES 
and the Basic Skills Agency also fund family 
literacy and numeracy programmes in many 
schools, to help parents whose own levels of 
expertise are not high. In spite of these efforts, 
however, the potential contribution that 
parents can make to children’s learning has 
not yet been realised. The national campaign 
seems to have proceeded somewhat outside 
the school arena. Indications from our survey 
data and from school interviews suggest that 
increasing parent engagement is not the first 
priority for schools; a situation that makes 
sense given the more urgent and immediate 
focus on improving teaching and other 
school inputs. 

At the same time, our site visits revealed that 
these schools are working hard to inform 
and engage parents, but are meeting with 
varied levels of success. Schools in highly 
disadvantaged communities report particular 
difficulties, perhaps related to parents’ own 
ambivalence about school and a lack of 
conviction that education will necessarily 
improve children’s lives. Nonetheless, most 
of our sample schools reported progress, 
either in increasing attendance at sessions 
to let parents know about the Strategies 
and how to help their children, or in 
daily routines such as having parents 
write comments on children’s work. 

At this point, we see that the 
literacy/numeracy focus is appropriately 
placed on what schools can do to improve 
pupil learning. Once the Strategies are well- 
embedded at the school level, with teachers 
both confident and competent in their use, 
the next phase of the Literacy and Numeracy 
Strategies could involve allocating a greater 
share of the resources to building on the work 
with parents and families. This would mean 
allocating more resources to strengthen 
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parents’ contributions to children’s literacy 
and numeracy, with a particular focus on 
pupils and schools where the need is greatest. 
How both families and schools influence 
pupil learning could become an important 
emphasis in capacity building initiatives. 

The challenge is to learn from the successes 
with programmes such as family literacy 
and numeracy, but to “go to scale” with 
such initiatives. According to headteachers, 
the excellent materials that DfES has already 
produced would not, on their own, be useful 
with parents whose own levels of confidence 
and competence are problematic. 

As a caution, research shows that the only 
kind of parent involvement that is likely 
to make a difference to pupil attainment 
is parents’ engagement with their own 
children’s learning. In other words, parent 
involvement in governance, on its own, 
will not have this effect. 

Conclusion 

It appears to us that the National Strategies 
for Literacy and Numeracy have made 
significant changes in primary education 
throughout England in a remarkably short 
period of time, although it is difficult to 
establish a definite “start date.”The change 
is pervasive and has moved literacy and 
numeracy to the top of the agenda. As we 
noted earlier, the changes, although real, are 
not yet deep-seated enough to continue 
without consistent pressure and support, 
which we believe will be necessary for the 
foreseeable future. As the Strategies proceed 
to the next stage, we do recommend that the 
government continue to build on existing 
strengths. At the same time, we suggest that 
national leaders re-engage in the kind of 
broader enquiry that led to the Strategies 
in the first place. In particular, we think it 



would be valuable for the system to engage in 
an investigation of the kinds of teachers and 
learners needed for the knowledge society, 
and then juxtapose these images against the 
kinds of teachers and learners being produced 
by implementation of the Literacy and 
Numeracy Strategies. The investigation would 
include both the intended and unintended 
outcomes in terms of teaching and learning. 

The issues we have raised should not be 
construed as criticisms of the NLS and 
NNS initiative — it is successful, and that’s 
why these challenges have emerged. These 
issues are critically important because England 
is in a period of massive renewal of the 
teaching profession. Unlike many large-scale 
reform initiatives, the Strategies have had 
substantial early success. The next phase of 
NLS and NNS reform is crucial because it 
involves first, deepening the teaching practices 
in classrooms and schools, second, ensuring 
that other areas of the curriculum are 
progressing apace and, third, attending to 
what we called the generic aspects of the 
broader structure of the profession. Much 
has been accomplished and this should be 
celebrated. At the same time, a careful look 
at the progress of the Strategies reveals how 
much more needs to be done to address 
the reform agenda more comprehensively. 
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